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Peter  Lisagor,  chief  of  the  Daily  News  Washington  Bureau,  is  one  of  21  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  selected  to  accompany  President  Nixon  to  China. 


His  appointment  is  a  happy  choice.  Highly  regarded  by  his  colleagues  in 
Washington  press  circles,  Lisagor  recently  was  described  by  Time  magazine  as 
“the  most  skillful  interrogator  in  the  business . . .  Washington’s  all-  round 
best  correspondent.” 


Lisagor’s  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nixon  will  assure  Daily  News  readers  of 
timely,  astute  reports  of  this  historic  event.  His  dispatches  will  be  augmented 
by  reports  of  world  reaction  from  correspondents  Keyes  Beech  and  Larry 
Green  in  southeast  Asia,  Ray  Coffey  in  London,  Milt  Freudenheim  in  Paris, 
Betty  Flynn  at  the  U.N.  and  China  expert  Mark  Gayn.  There  also  will  be  full 
Washington  coverage  from  prize-winning  writers  William  McGaffin,  Robert 
Gruenberg  and  William  Eaton. 


It  all  adds  up  to  the  most  complete  coverage  of  President  Nixon’s  unprece¬ 
dented  journey.  Another  reason  why  the  Daily  News  is  prized  by  its  readers— 
and  deserves  to  be. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

_ Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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1 0  Big  Winners  From 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 
to  brighten  your  women’s  and  family  sections 


QUESTIONS  WOMEN  ASK 

by  Dr.  Eleanor  Rodgerson 

A  question  and  answer  column 
dealing  with  health  problems 
that  most  concern  women. 

MOHR  ON  MODES 

by  Beth  Mohr 

The  latest  in  fashions,  illustrated 
with  a  sketch,  for  women  of 
all  ages. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS 

by  Riv  Tobin 

An  authoritative  question  and 
answer  column  covering  all  the  fine 
points  of  etiquette. 

THINK  PRETTY 

by  Peggy  Walker 

Tips  on  every  woman’s  aim  -  good 
grooming  —  with  a  picture  to 
help  make  the  job  easy. 

DECOR  SCORE 

by  Barbara  Hartung 

Helpful  hints  to  the  lady 
householder  from  an  interior 
decorating  expert. 


COOKING  CORNER 

by  Susan  Delight 

The  latest  in  recipes  the  year 
around,  with  a  picture  of  every 
featured  delicacy. 

CENTSIBLE  SHOPPING 

by  Joyce  Roark 

Thrifty  tips  from  an  expert  on  ways 
to  save  pennies  —  and  dollars  — 
in  daily  purchases. 

BE  CRAFTY 

by  Alice  Morrell 

A  guide  to  productive  use  of  idle 
hours  —  "how  to  do  it  ",  with 
illustrations. 

STITCHING  WITCHERY 

by  Betty  Kinser 

Fast  growing  into  women’s  most 
popular  hobby,  sewing  comes  easy 
with  advice  from  a  sewing  pro. 

DEAR  NANA 

by  Jackie  Stefanich 

A  question  and  answer  column 
helps  solve  problems  that  beset  our 
growing  group  of  older  women. 


These  features  are  available  by  group  purchase,  or  singly.  And,  be  sure  of 
this  —  Copley  News  Service  features  come  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  for  samples.  P.O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112  /  Cable: 
COPNEWS  San  Diego  /  Phone  714-234-0191  /  Telex  695041. 


In  Anderson,SXb 

■  "•ISP*'"'  ^ 

any  nthar  name 
B  nat  appropriata 

Loiqg  before  1924,  when  Wilton  Hall  realized  his 
ambition  to  found  his  own  newspaper,  he  selected 
the  name. 

“Independent.” 

The  Anderson,  South  Carolina  “Independent.” 

No  other  word  captured  the  proud,  independent, 
objective  determination  of  the  town. 

That  he  and  his  newspapers  are  serving  the 
changing  informational  needs  of  the  area,  is  best 
demonstrated  by  today’s  facts. 

The  morning  “Independent”  circulation  is  now 
over  53,000.  Circulation  of  the  afternoon  “Mail,”  which  he 
later  purchased,  exceeds  9,000. 

On  February  8,  the  “Independent-Mail”  became  a 
member  of  the  Harte-Hanks’  group.  Both  newspapers  will 
continue  to  reflect  the  unique  needs  and  concerns  of 
Anderson. 

Our  corporate  staff  will  assist  in  solving  problems 
in  planning,  sales,  marketing,  production  systems, 
computer  operations,  financial  planning,  and 
labor  relations. 

We  are  excited  about  the  future  of  the 
“Independent-Mail”  and  the  growing  Southeastern,  USA. 
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CA  TCH’lines 


By  Lenora  Williaimon 

SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES — A  UPI  man  in  London  noted  that 
over  a  display  of  Valentine  cards  bearing  the  message  “I  Love 
Only  You”  was  this  sign:  “Now  available  in  multi-packs  of 
six.” 

«  «  * 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  SPELLING  INCIDENT— That  January 
29  Catch-lines  story  about  the  journalism  student  who  spelled 
misdemeanor  “mister-meaner”  struck  a  responsive  chord  from 
Ontario  to  Texas.  Larry  Perks,  director  of  editorial  training 
for  the  Hamilton  Spectator  in  Canada  writes  that  he  got  a 
letter  from  a  local  student  asking  for  details  on  the  “law  of 
liable.”  Larry  restrained  himself  from  answering  that  the  in¬ 
quiry  was  “contempt  of  tort.” 

Executive  editor  Don  Boyett  of  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  En¬ 
terprise  and  Journal  writes  he  got  a  chuckle  out  of  reading 
the  “mister-meaner”  item  especially  since  only  the  day  before 
he  received  from  the  personnel  department  results  on  a  spell¬ 
ing  test  taken  by  a  job-seeker.  The  test  included  50  words. 
Adds  Don:  “The  applicant  misspelled  32  of  them  and  the  girl 
administering  the  test  made  the  following  notation:  ‘50  minus 
32  equal  17  write.’” 

«  *  * 

ALONG  COMES  A  REPORT  which  substantiates  something 
most  people  in  the  newspaper  business  already  know:  The 
young’s  mastery  of  written  English — and  let’s  include  adults 
too — runs  the  gamut  from  “adequate  to  almost  nil.”  In  a 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  story  by  William  K.  Stevens  on  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  testing  of  some 
70.000  people  was  this  horrendous  information  from  the  re¬ 
port’s  author  Dr.  Henry  Slotnik:  “Only  four  or  five  people 
in  the  whole  assignment  had  a  really  good  command  of  the 
English  language.”  Andrew  Barnes’  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  used  a  quote  from  J.  N.  Hook,  University  of  Illinois: 
“Basically  we  have  to  emphasize  fluency  in  the  elementary 
years.”  Fluency,  explained  the  professor,  means  more  talk, 
more  writing,  and  fewer  multiple  choice  tests.  The  italics  rep¬ 
resent  Catch-lines  editorial  opinion. 

*  *  * 

AND  NOW  FOR  POETIC  PROSE— An  editorial  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  on  the  death  of  84-year -old  poet  Mari¬ 
anne  Moore  pointed  out  that  the  gentle  woman’s  fame  with 
the  general  public  came  from  her  involvement  in  other  fields — 
such  as  a  well-publicized  devotion  to  baseball.  The  editorial 
suggested  that  automotive  history  might  have  been  changed 
had  Ford  Motor  Company  followed  Miss  Marianne’s  advice. 
She  was  retained  to  suggest  a  poetic  name  for  a  new  model 
and  proposed  Ford  Silver  Sword,  Ford  Faberge,  Resilient 
Bullet,  and  Cresta  Lark,  among  others.  “Instead,”  concludes 
the  editorial,  “Ford  chose  Edsel — and  everyone  remembers 
what  happened  to  that  choice.” 

*  *  * 

TULSA  THOUGHT — Roger  Devlin  reports  in  his  Tulsa 
Tribune  column  “The  Rambler”  that  he  drove  by  this  flashing 
sign  on  the  Fourth  National’s  drive-in:  “The  world  is  a  cam¬ 
era.  Keep  smiling.” 

«  *  « 

THWARTING  THIEVES  —  George  Barmann,  Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer  columnist,  relates  that  veteran  AP  photographer 
Julian  Wilson  keeps  a  1962  Corvair  parked  permanently  in 
his  driveway  to  fend  off  burglars  who  are  supposed  to  conclude 
that  someone  is  at  home  upon  seeing  said  car.  Wilson  bought 
the  vehicle  from  his  local  saloonkeeper  for  $25.  Now,  10  years 
after  its  manufacture,  the  car  has  been  summoned  by  Chevro¬ 
let  Division  of  General  Motors  for  safety  inspection.  “I’m 
not  going  to  take  it  in,”  commented  Wilson.  “It  might  not 
even  get  out  of  the  drive.” 

Then  Bob  Cromie  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  wrote  a  piece 
about  books  that  squawk  when  they  are  being  stolen  or  bor¬ 
rowed  without  the  usual  formalities.  A  slim  metallic  strip  is 
inserted  beneath  the  book’s  spine  and  a  monitoring  machine 
set  up.  Bob  reports  that  the  Gary  Public  Library  put  the 
“TatUe-Tape”  on  rods  used  to  hold  the  library’s  newspapers. 
Youngsters  were  pilfering  these  to  use  as  mock  swords. 
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FEBRUARY 

20-22— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertisinq 
conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

24- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute.  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion,  Athens.  Ga. 

25- 27— Ohio  News  Photographers  Association  seminar.  Ramada  Inn, 
Perrysburg. 

25-27 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

25- 27 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  8.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10— API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50.000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

MARCH 

2-4— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

8- 10 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel,  Bay  City,  Tex. 

9- 11 — New  York  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-Downtown,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

11-12— Texas  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

1 1- 12- Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

15- 18— National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Capitol 
Hill  Quality  Motel.  Washington. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
&  Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16- 18 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Sadler  Motel,  Palestine.  Tex. 

17 —  Michigan  Associated  Press  City  Editors  Association.  Detroit  Press 
Club,  Detroit. 

17-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Coliseum  Down¬ 
towner,  Charlotte,  N.C, 

17-19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

17- 19— Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop.  Gateway  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 

18- 20— Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

18—  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  7.  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

19- 22 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar: 
Reducing  Highway  Deaths  and  Injuries.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 
Atlanta 

19-31 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation.)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24-25 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville.  Tex. 

24-25— Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-28 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pleasant  Run,  St. 
Charles,  III. 


APRIL 

6- 8 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn.  Peoria,  III. 

7- 8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  7.  St.  Louis. 

7- 9 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Region  3  seminar.  Holiday 
Inn,  Media,  Pa. 

8 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10.  Portland,  Ore. 

9- 1 1— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

9-12— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar:  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Distribution  of  Medical  Care.  University  of  Alabama. 
Birmingham. 

9-13 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Sonesta  Hotel, 
Houston. 

9-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Reporters  training 
seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 
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There  is  a  mental  institution  on  Staten 
Island  called  Willowbrook. 

From  all  accounts  it  is  an  obscenity.  Local 
television  news  has  been  running  film  of 
the  children  there  for  the  past  two  weeks . . . 
obscene  film  of  naked,  withdrawn  children 
...our  children ...  locked  in  to  some  terrible 
world  of  their  own . . .  with  little  supervision 
. . .  little  hope. 

There  is  also  a  24  year  old  woman  called 
Jane  Kurtin  on  Staten  island  who  works  for 
the  Advance— Miss  Kurtin  started  exposing 
the  horrors  of  Willowbrook  back  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  last  year.  She  wrote  30  articles  on 
Willowbrook. ..she  was  the  one  who  opened 
it  up . . .  called  it  to  the  attention  of  politicians 


and  the  press.  The  lead  of  her  first  story 
was  the  beginning  of  it  all; 

"While  about  lOO  of  their  parents  marched 
outside  and  protested  the  crippling  budget 
cuts,  profoundly  retarded  patients  at  Willow¬ 
brook  sat  in  darkened,  barren  rooms  wailing 
at  concrete  walls  that  mark  the  boundaries 
of  their  world...” 

The  patients  at  Willowbrook  wailed  for  at 
least  two  months  more  .  . .  Jane  Kurtin 
kept  writing  about  them. 

People  began  to  notice... TV  got  into  the 
act... other  papers... the  politicians... now 
the  first  inadequate  steps  to  lessen  the 
obscenity  are  under  weigh. 


The  Staten  Island  Advance 
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Postal  rate  increases 

When  Congress  passed  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  in  1970  it 
established  the  United  States  Postal  Service  with  the  puqiose  that  it 
should  be  operated  on  a  business-like,  self-sustaining  basis.  In  effect, 
Congress  was  washing  its  hands  of  the  whole  sorry  mess  whereas  it 
should  face  up  to  the  public  ser\’ice  aspect  of  the  postal  service  even 
at  this  late  date. 

The  USPS  has  filed  with  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  increases  in 
its  rates  which  will  produce  additional  revenues  of  SI. 51  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  Commission  Hearing  Examiner,  Seymour  Wenner, 
has  just  recommended  approval  of  the  rate  schedule  which  has  been 
in  effect  on  a  temporary  basis  since  May  16,  1971,  with  only  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Included  are  increases  in  second-class  rates  of  142%,  and 
more  in  some  cases,  over  the  next  five  years.  The  examiner  admitted 
in  his  report  that  newspajjers  would  have  to  increase  circulation  and 
advertising  rates  to  meet  the  higher  cost  and  said  "the  most  seriously 
affected  will  be  small  town  newspapers.’’ 

Second  class  mail  rates  were  established  by  an  earlier  Congress  in 
order  that  the  public  tx>uld  receive  informative  material  at  low  cost. 
That  need  has  not  passed  in  spite  of  the  electronic  marvels  of  broad¬ 
casting.  The  rate  increases  now  proposed  promise  to  jjrovide  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  less  and  less  informative  material  by  mail  at  higher  and  higher 
cost. 

Public  necessity  shordd  compel  Congress  to  take  another  look  at 
public  service  as  an  integral  part  of  delivering  the  mail. 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
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Another  economic  barometer 

Last  week  we  commented  that  rejx>rted  increases  in  newspaj>er 
classifietl  advertising  serve  as  an  economic  barometer  indicating  a 
healthy  growth  situation  in  the  newspajier  business  as  well  as  for  the 
general  economy. 

Another  barometer  is  the  increased  hiring  activities  of  newspapers, 
rc|x>rted  in  a  survey  by  the  Newspaper  Fund  (E&P,  Feb.  12,  page  9). 

The  newspaper  job  market  was  somewhat  less  than  sluggish  during 
1971,  as  everyone  knows,  except  in  the  weekly  field.  The  Fund’s  re¬ 
port  concerning  jcnimalism  school  graduates  said  that  daily  newspaper 
job  offers  dropped  5.3%  last  year  while  weekly  newspajiers  hired  30% 
more  than  the  year  before. 

For  1972,  however,  71%  of  daily  newspapers  indicate  their  hiring 
of  graduates  will  be  7%  ahead  of  last  year.  It  will  depend  not  only  on 
the  size  of  the  newspaper,  as  the  study  points  out,  but  also  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  situation. 

Nevertheless,  classified  ad  increases  and  plans  for  staff  improvement 
or  enlargement  are  bullish  indicators  for  the  future  of  newspapers. 

Recycling  tax 

The  Arizona  legislature  has  before  it  a  bill  which  would  imptose  a 
1-cent  per  copy  tax  on  newspapers  printed  by  a  publisher  not  having 
a  paf>er  recycling  program.  It  is  discriminatory,  of  course.  How  about 
a  similar  tax  on  all  bottles  and  other  containers?  Why  not  tax  the 
automobile  manufacturer  for  not  picking  up  those  abandoned  cars  he 
produced? 
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letters 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

CREDIBILITY 

The  credibility  of  the  press  has  been 
questioned  frequently  of  late,  particularly 
its  presentation  of  stories  on  race,  crime, 
and  student  demonstrations.  In  another  do¬ 
mestic  field,  however,  where  the  press  had 
been  less  than  candid  at  times,  a  few  per¬ 
sons  have  made  any  comment.  This  is  the 
so-oalled  ecological  or  environmental 
“crisis”,  in  which  nature  has  been  placed 
in  the  same  privileged  role  as  motherhood. 

People  who  are  familiar  with  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  those  who  know  wildlife  and 
who  can  keep  an  objective  view,  are  now 
concerned  about  the  handling  of  this  en¬ 
vironmental  “furor”  by  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  feel  that  the  cause  of  true 
conservation  is  being  hurt. 

I  have  been  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  our  natural  resources  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Waterways  Journal,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  published  in  St.  Louis,  which  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  development  of  rivers  and  canals. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  conservation  and  for  years 
have  had  membership  in  organizations 
working  for  better  national  parks,  wildlife 
preservation,  etc. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  need  for  con¬ 
trolling  pollution  but  this  can  be  done 
without  using  the  half-truths  and  scare 
tactics  now  circulated  by  many  of  the 
ecologists. 

A  cornerstone  of  this  campaign  has  been 
the  stories  that  attack  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  there  have  been  water  resources 
projects  that  are  in  the  “pork  barrel” 
class,  but  overall  the  Corps  has  achieved 
for  this  country  the  longest,  most  efficient 
system  of  navigable  inland  waterways  in 
the  world.  Water  is  a  priceless  commodity 
and  the  corps  has  built  dams  to  store  mil¬ 
lions  of  acre  feet  of  water  which  supply 
the  pressing  needs  of  cities,  farmers,  in¬ 
dustry  and  navigation.  In  this  process  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  flood  damage  has  been 
prevented. 

Two  things  should  be  stressed  about  these 
attacks.  First,  most  of  the  writers  are 
merely  rehashing,  over  and  over,  the  same 
material  and  these  editors  are  paying  not 
for  original  ideas  but  stories  that  repeat  the 
same  dull  facts.  Second,  these  writers  show 
their  ignorance  of  government  procedure. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  can  do  nothing 
until  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  gives  it 
the  authority  and  money  to  do  it.  In  other 
words  these  stories  are  really  attacking 
Congress,  and  in  turn  business  and  civic 
leaders  who  want  these  water  resource 
projects  built.  The  important  thing  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  editors  and  publishers  have  fallen 
for  this  anti-Corps  line  and  in  most  cases 
have  apparently  made  little  effort  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Engineers’  side  of  the  story. 

The  press  attacks  on  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  have  also  been  calling  for 
people  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation 
there.  President  Nixon  did  not  stop  the 


project  on  environmental  grounds  alone, 
but  because  of  “political  considerations” 
and  the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality 
on  the  Canal  says  this  without  qualification. 
However,  the  press  has  played  this  up  as 
a  great  victory  for  ecology. 

The  statements  of  the  environmentalists 
against  the  Canal  have  been  found  to  be 
unfounded  and  alarmist.  As  an  example  of 
these  tactics  is  the  statement  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  not  needed  for  defense  purposes  (a 
proposed  route  between  the  Gulf  coast  and 
midwest  in  time  of  war)  because  there  are 
no  longer  “German  submarines”  to  worry 
about.  It  is  reported  that  Russia  is  now 
sending  its  submarines  to  Cuba  and  per¬ 
haps  has  sub  bases  there,  but  this  fact  is 
not  mentioned.  The  point  is,  the  press  has 
been  publicizing  only  one  side  of  the  Canal 
controversy  and  apparently  does  not  intend 
to  give  any  credence  to  the  other  point  of 
view. 

Let’s  look  at  another  method  that  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  stress  the  environmental  crisis. 
The  public  has  seen  many  pictures  of  what 
could  be  called  “early  uglies”;  there  are 
illustrations  of  bare  hillsides  denuded  by 
lumbering,  new  highway  cuts,  housing 
projects  without  grass  and  trees,  or  areas 
torn  up  by  strip  mining.  But  these  same 
areas  are  not  pictured  at  a  later  date  when 
nature  has  taken  over  with  grass  and  trees 
in  many  cases  with  the  help  of  man-planned 
reforestation  and  landscaping. 

There  have  been  stories  on  mercury, 
phosphates,  and  other  chemicals  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  rivers,  but  even  the  scientists  can’t 
say  how  much  of  it  comes  from  natural 
weathering  of  rocks  and  mineral  deposits, 
and  how  much  was  put  in  the  water  by 
man.  As  was  the  case  with  phosphates,  the 
scare  may  be  meaningless. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Council  for  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  hundreds  of  private  ecological  organ¬ 
izations,  the  latter  typified  by  the  Sierra 
Club,  have  been  issuing  reams  of  stories 
and  press  releases,  many  of  which  have 
the  same  hysterical  theme  of  world  deg¬ 
radation.  Many  urge  a  return  to  the  “status 
quo”  and  to  nature.  Have  the  editors  con¬ 
sidered  what  this  will  mean  to  our  children, 
who  should  have  as  good  a  life  as  we  en¬ 
joy — and  not  in  a  primitive  state? 

The  legislators  of  the  country,  from 
Washington  to  the  small  municipalities 
have  jumped  on  the  ecological  “band 
wagon”  and  have  passed  thousands  of  bills 
to  regulate  everything  under  the  sun  in  the 
name  of  the  environment.  It  will  cost  the 
public  billions  of  dollars  and  many  think¬ 
ing  people  are  now  wondering  if  it  is 
really  necessary.  The  press  should  let  these 
persons  express  their  thoughts;  the  media 
should  help  put  an  end  to  the  hysteria — 
the  “crisis”  idea  and  guide  the  public 
toward  solutions  the  American  people  can 
afford. 

My  plea  is,  don’t  accept  everything  that 
is  written  about  ecology  at  face  value.  Do 
some  checking  first  before  printing  all  that 
is  dished  out  by  the  public  relations  people 
who  have  been  hired  to  put  the  environ¬ 
mental  “crisis”  message  across. 

James  V.  Swift 
Advertising/ business  manager,  the  Water¬ 
ways  Journal,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OPC  FOUNDER 

This  is  to  assure  Overseas  Press  Club 
members  and  watchers  that  the  under¬ 
signed  did  and  does  exist  as  a  founder 
member  of  the  Club  and  a  past  president. 

Your  story  (January  29)  on  the  OPC  is 
clearly  indebted  to  the  Club’s  current  ad¬ 
ministration  for  background. 

Otherwise  my  name  would  have  appeared 
among  the  “small  group  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents”  who  founded  the  Club  in 
1939.  I  happen  also  to  be  the  last  survivor 
of  the  three  pre-founders  who  met  at  a 
pub  called  Rocco’s  in  Greenwich  Village 
that  summer.  We  dreamed  up  the  idea  of 
an  overseas  press  club  and  sent  out  the 
postcards,  each  of  us  to  his  own  list  of 
buddies,  which  led  to  the  kick-off  meeting 
at  the  Algonquin  weeks  later.  The  others 
at  Rocco’s  were  Sammy  Dashiell  (UP 
Paris)  and  Charlie  Ferlin  {Paris  Herald), 
may  their  memory  be  forever  green. 

Further,  I  seem  to  have  been  left  out  of 
“the  presidential  roll  of  the  organization 
preceding  the  incumbent” — which  is  curious 
because  I  was  the  immediate  past  president 
just  prior  to  that  “incumbent”.  First  elected 
in  1967.  re-elected  in  1968,  I  served  for 
three  years,  longer  than  any  one  else  in  the 
office  before  or  since. 

E&P  notes  OPC’s  removal  to  one  rented 
floor  of  the  Time-Life  building  after  sur¬ 
rendering  its  own  11-story  building  on  West 
40th  Street.  My  administration  resisted  that 
surrender.  In  the  main,  this  accounts  for 
my  having  suddenly  become  a  non-person. 
I  hope  that  history  proves  the  current  ad¬ 
ministration  right  and  mine  wrong,  and  that 
the  Club  will  flourish  despite  back-break¬ 
ing  rent  and  other  calamitous  policies.  But 
let’s  not  rewrite  the  history  already  in  the 
book,  the  way  the  Kremlin  does,  for  the 
gratification  of  small  grudges  and  the  ob¬ 
fuscation  of  the  record  past  and  present. 

Hal  Lehrman 

New'  York. 


Short  Takes 

In  celebration  of  her  85th  birthday  and 
a  successful,  fruitless  life,  Mrs.  M  wit¬ 
nesses  the  presentation  of  ceremonial 
scrolls  and  torah  by  her  children. — Htid- 
son  Dispatch,  Union  City,  N.J. 

♦  ♦  * 

Initial  indications  were  that  several  of 
the  Kissinger  trips  were  made  in  govern¬ 
ment  jest  ...  —  Hamilton  (0.)  Joumdl- 
News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jones  (is)  a  former  national  collegiate 
champion  and  one-time  pro  bookie  of  the 
year  ...  —  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 

*  *  * 

He  jumps  waves  on  a  water  ski  with 
one  leg.  He  shoots  nine  holes  of  golf  in 
46.  In  short,  the  2-year-old  (boy)  does 
mcst  things  that  young  men  his  age  do. — 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Enemy  funners  fired  24  rockets  into  the 
big  United  States  air  base  at  Danang  and 
the  surrounding  city  early  today. — New 
York  Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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WHAT’S 

UP 

IN  NEWYORK? 

ADVERTISING  IN  THE  NEW  YORKTIMES 

UP 

425XK)0  LINES  IN  JANUARY 

CIRCULATION  OFTHE  NEW  YORKTIMES 

UP 

25,100 WEEKDAYS;  26.700  SUNDAYS 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  fast  new  year  start  at  The  NewYorkTimes. 
And  all  signs  point  to  a  fast  February  as  well. 

THE 

NEWYORK 

TIMES 

First  in  advertising  in  America’s  first  market  for  53  years. 


All  figures  Jan.  1971  vs  Jan.  1972,  Publisher's  estimates. 


February  19,  1972 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Publishers  told  to  insure 
service  in  labor  disputes 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Many  newspaper  publishers  are  acquir¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  continue  printing  of 
their  publications  in  labor  disputes,  Miles 
P.  Patrone,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  reported  to  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  conference  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  last  weekend. 

Discussing  a  growing  “restlessness 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  labor,”  Patrone 
said  some  publishers  have  been  forced  to 
make  outrageous  contract  settlements  in 
order  to  assure  uninterrupted  publication. 

And,  in  several  instances,  where  unions 
have  miscalculated,  “they  have  gone  out 
on  the  street  and  stayed  there,”  Patrone 
declared.  Others  felt  the  publishers  would 
continue  if  there  was  a  strike  and  con¬ 
tractual  agi’eements  were  reached  in  ne¬ 
gotiation. 

Patrone  told  his  audience,  made  up 
chiefly  of  Ohio  newspaper  publishers:  “It 
behooves  us  to  prepare  and  prepare  well 
and  we  should  remain  constantly  cautious 
against  binding  ourselves  with  restrictive 
language  in  contracts. 

New  technology 

Regarding  the  new  technology  of  news¬ 
paper  production,  Patrone  warned  that 
there  should  be  some  deep  thinking  about 
the  labor  relations  impact  of  such  equip¬ 
ment.  He  characterized  electronic  page 
makeup  as  the  “burden  of  the  labor  price 
we  have  paid”  and  he  cautioned  that  the 
unions  should  not  regard  technological  im¬ 
provements  as  any  form  of  speedup. 

Classifying  the  new  occupational  safety 
and  health  act  as  a  “sleeper,”  Patrone 
advised  the  publishers  not  to  take  it  light¬ 
ly,  but  to  be  informed  on  what  their  obli¬ 
gations  are  under  the  act. 

Publishers  who  have  been  cited  for 
safety  violations  in  the  areas  of  ink  mist, 
paper  dust  and  excessive  noise  levels  are 
going  to  be  subjected  to  larger  fines  if 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  act’s  provisions. 

Patrone  advised  the  formation  of  safety 
committees  within  the  publishing  plant 
and  the  posting  of  federal  regulations 
concerning  safety  and  health.  The  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  is  conducting  inquiries  into 
the  effects  of  ink  misting  and  other  haz¬ 
ards  in  printing  plants  and  whether  they 
cause  pulmonary  disorders,  Patrone  said. 

Publishers  and  production  managers 
should  gear  their  operations  toward  engi¬ 
neering  corrections  where  safety  and 
health  hazards  exist,  he  added,  thus 
“making  ourselves  less  vulnerable,  if  we 
are  vulnerable.”  Where  corrections  are 
not  attainable  through  engineering  im¬ 
provements,  administrative  controls  such 
as  protective  equipment  should  be  manda¬ 
tory. 


Editor’s  approach  to  scanner 

An  editor’s  approach  to  newspaper 
technology  was  taken  by  Robert  C. 
Achorn,  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  as  he  discussed 
whether  optical  scanners  really  work.  His 
quick  answer  was:  “Ours  does.” 

Worcester  has  been  using  an  optical 
character  recognition  device  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1970.  It  is  a  more  limited  job  than 
elaborate  OCR  devices — slower,  simpler 
and  cheaper  and  it  cost  $89,000. 

This  scanner  is  the  ECRM  Autoreader. 
It  uses  tv  pickup  tubes  to  look  at  the  copy 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  photocell 
system.  It  reads  83  characters  in  one  type 
face,  upper  and  lower  case,  in  one  size 
only.  Its  speed  is  listed  up  to  700  words  a 
minute,  depending  on  how  tightly  the 
words  are  packed  on  a  page. 

To  get  into  the  machine  successfully  it 
is  necessary  to  type  copy  on  electric 
typewriters  with  carbon  ribbons  that  can 
be  run  through  only  once.  That  combina¬ 
tion  produces  the  clear,  even  impression 
that  the  OCR  needs,  Achorn  said. 

The  Telegram  &  Gazette  uses  some  Roy¬ 
al  560  typewriters,  which  are  cheaper, 
quieter  than  IBM  Selectrics,  he  said,  and 
have  triple-spacing,  which  is  needed  and 
which  the  newspapers  have  had  trouble 
getting  on  the  IBM’s.  But  there  is  difficul¬ 
ty  getting  an  impression  of  even  depth 
with  the  Royals,  and  that  creates  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  scanner.  If  a  letter  is  ham¬ 
mered  too  hard  into  the  paper,  the  scan¬ 
ner  doesn’t  read  it. 

Although  the  potential  of  the  Autoread¬ 
er  seemed  great,  Worcester  decided 
against  introducing  it  in  a  revolutionary 
fashion.  Employes — particularly  in  the 
composing  room — were  assured  by  the 
publisher  that  no  one  would  lose  his  job 
because  of  the  new  machine.  There  have 
been  transfers  to  other  duties.  There  have 
been  decreases  through  attrition;  some 
persons  have  left  and  not  been  replaced. 
There  has  not  been  so  much  handwork 
necessary. 

When  the  scanner  was  introduced,  the 
composing  room  was  non-union.  The  ITU 
had  gone  on  strike  in  1957  and  hadn’t 
come  back.  Last  fall,  the  Engravers’ 
Union  won  an  election  to  organize  the 
composing  room,  but  there  is  no  contract 
yet.  Achorn  said  it  did  not  seem  likely 
that  the  scanner  was  the  principal  reason 
for  the  union  vote. 

Qassified  ad  operation 

Achorn  described  the  classified  ad  oper¬ 
ation  with  electric  typewriters.  There  are 
14  in  use  in  that  department.  Ads  are 
typed  on  a  standard  form,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  sheet  used  for  billing.  Correc¬ 


tions  are  typed  in  by  the  ad  people  as 
necessary.  They  enter  typesetting  codes  on 
the  form. 

Normally,  the  8%  by  11-inch  form  con¬ 
taining  each  ad  is  sent  to  a  section  of  the 
composing  room  where  the  scanner  is.  An 
operator  feeds  the  sheet  of  paper  into  the 
stack  feeder.  Shortly  a  paper  tape  rolls 
out  the  other  end.  That  unjustified  tape  is 
sent  to  the  computer  for  production  of 
justified  tape.  The  Autoreader  is  not  tied 
in  directly — or  interfaced,  with  the  com¬ 
puter.  It  is  possible  to  set  up  to  500  clas¬ 
sified  ads  an  hour  in  this  manner.  This 
used  to  take  six  TTS  operators  3%  hours. 

Some  of  the  ingredients  for  paste-up  of 
display  ads  are  also  being  produced  in 
this  manner.  On  the  news  side,  there  has 
been  an  expansion  to  60  electric  typewrit¬ 
ers.  Electrics  will  replace  many  or  all  of 
the  50  manual  typewriters  in  the  news 
operation  in  the  months  ahead. 

One  appeal  of  the  scanner  is  that  it 
does  not  require  major  changes  in  han¬ 
dling  copy  in  the  newsroom.  Where  double¬ 
spacing  was  used  the  newsroom  now 
triple-spaces.  White  paper  without  rag 
content  and  without  dark  flecks  that  the 
machine  might  “read”  is  used. 

Editing  in  the  newsroom  is  done  with  a 
pen  using  blue-green  ink.  The  scanner 
can’t  see  that  ink.  The  editing  is  done  in 
a  normal  fashion,  side  by  side  with  the 
editing  of  copy  from  manual  typewriters. 

When  copy  goes  to  the  composing  room 
changes  are  typed  onto  the  copy  below 
each  line  (that’s  the  reason  for  triple¬ 
spacing).  The  proper  codes  are  typed  on. 
Then  the  copy  is  fed  to  the  machine  and 
the  tape  spews  out. 

Test  run  for  time 

Achorn  spoke  of  a  test  run  a  few 
months  ago.  A  local  story  was  written  on 
an  electric  typewriter  and  edited  normal¬ 
ly.  The  story  ran  about  three-quarters  of 
a  column.  It  contained  about  2,500  charac¬ 
ters.  There  were  20  corrections,  written  in 
blue-green  ink.  Deletions  were  made  by 
striking  out  the  unwanted  words.  Addi¬ 
tions  had  to  be  typed  into  the  copy.  That 
took  about  90  seconds. 

The  scanner  produced  unjustified  tape 
on  the  story  in  43  seconds.  The  tape  con¬ 
tained  no  errors.  It  reproduced  the  story 
exactly  as  it  was  written  and  edited.  Total 
time:  2  minutes,  13  seconds. 

The  same  hard  copy  was  given  to  one  of 
the  papers’  best  punchers.  He  produced  a 
tape  in  five  minutes  and  10  seconds.  The 
scanner  pi-ocess  was  more  than  twice  as 
fast,  allowing  for  time  to  handle  the  cor¬ 
rections.  The  handpunched  tape  had  four 
errors.  The  scanner’s  tape  had  none. 

For  an  editor,  Achorn  said,  this  may  be 
the  most  significant  advantage  of  the  new 
machinery.  It  dramatically  reduces  er¬ 
rors.  The  Worcester  scanner  makes  less 
than  one  error  in  every  3,000  characters 
scanned. 

It  preserves  most  of  the  original  key¬ 
strokes,  just  as  the  reporter  typed  them. 
The  copy  does  not  have  to  go  through  an 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Knight  income  soars  with  hig  fourth  quarter 


(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp .  15%  16% 

Domtar  .  13  13% 

Ehrtnraich  Photo  .  20%  22% 

Lot  Entarprisas  .  19%  20% 

Madia  Ganaral  .  39%  42% 

Milgo  Elactronics  .  24%  27% 

Millmastar  Onyx  .  14%  15% 

Naw  York  Timas  .  IB  17% 

PKL  Co .  7%  Tt/j 

Washington  Post  .  28%  30 

Wood  Tndustrias  .  17*/]  18 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Amarican  Financial  Corp,  ...  36  37% 

Booth  Navrspapars  .  31%  32% 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  .  15%  — 

Com  Corp .  5  5 

Compuscan  .  6%  7 

Datascan  .  11%  10% 

Doramus  .  10%  — 

Dow  Jonas  .  41%  46% 

Downa  Comm .  11%  12% 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  .  27  27% 

Gray  Advartising  .  15%  14% 

Hurlatron  .  4%  4% 

Multimadia  Inc .  36%  39% 

Ogilvy,  Mathar  .  47%  46% 

Photon  .  13%  14% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  23  25% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  8%  8% 

B.  C.  Forast  .  25%  25% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  .  18  18 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  .  U  27 

Southam  Prass  .  21%  21% 

Thomson  Nawspapars  .  33%  33% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  46%  46% 


r 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Addrassograph  Multigraph 

Barkay  Photo  . 

Boisa  Cascada  . 

Capital  Citias  Bdestg .  52 

Cowlas  Communications  .  lO’y. 

Crown  Zallarbach  .  28% 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

Dayco  Corp . 

Digital  Equipmant  .  856 

Eastman  Kodak  .  104% 

Eltra  Corp . .  36%  38 

Fairchild  Camara  .  32%  32'/2 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  .  10%  11% 

Gannatt  Co .  63%  65% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  46%  45 

Graat  Northarn  Nakoosa  .  49%  47% 

Harris  Intartypa  .  56%  55% 

Inmont  .  13%  11% 

intarnational  Papar  .  35  34% 

Intarpublic  Group  .  27%  26% 

Kimbarly  Clark  .  27%  27 

Knight  Nawspapars  .  70%  70% 

North  Amarican  Rockwall  _  34%  347i 

Richardson  Co .  15%  16% 

Riddar  Publications  .  29%  29% 

Singar  .  85%  87 

Southwast  Forast  Ind .  17' 

Sun  Chamical  .  34 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  42 

Tima  Inc .  56' 

Timas  Mirror  .  49' 

Walls  Rich  Graena  .  27 

Whita  Consolidatad  .  22% 


%  56% 
%  48% 


Knight  newspapers  Inc.,  increased  net 
income  and  revenues  to  new  record  levels 
in  1971  and  its  fourth  quarter  was  the 
most  profitable  in  company  history. 

The  1971  records  announced  by  James 
L.  Knight,  board  chairman,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Net  income  of  $16,055,000,  up  14.3  per¬ 
cent  from  the  $14,044,000  in  1970. 

Revenues  of  $271,354,000,  up  9.2  percent 
from  $248,405,000; 

Earnings  per  common  share  $3.08,  up 
13.2  percent  from  $2.72. 

The  new  records  in  the  fourth  quarter 
were: 

Net  income  of  $5,282,000,  up  15.6  per¬ 
cent  from  $4,568,000  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1970; 

Revenues  of  $75,857,000,  up  13  percent 
from  $67,134,000; 

Earnings  per  common  share  of  $1.02,  up 
14.6  percent  from  89  cents. 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  opinion  of 
the  Accounting  Principles  Board,  KNI  has 
Included  its  equity  in  the  earnings  of  ra¬ 
dio  operations  in  Dallas,  Dayton  and  Ak¬ 
ron  and  television  operations  in  Akron. 

“The  records  were  the  result  of  many 
factors,”  Knight  said.  “Income  from  ad¬ 
vertising  reached  an  all-time  high.  So  did 
the  income  from  circulation.” 

Improvements  and  refinements  in  tech¬ 
nology  and  continued  emphasis  upon 
training  and  development  contributed  to 
the  increase  in  net  income,  Knight  said. 

The  annual  stockholders  meeting  will 
take  place  in  Miami  April  11. 

• 

Times-Mirror  Co. 
income  is  record 

Times  Mirror  Company  income  and  re¬ 
venues  reached  all-time  highs  in  1971,  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
board,  reported. 

Net  income  for  the  year  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1971,  amounted  to  $34.9  million  or 
$2.08  per  share,  an  increase  of  14%  above 
the  1970  income,  before  extraordinary 
items,  of  $30.6  million  or  $1.83  per  share. 

Revenues  from  operations  rose  above 
the  half-billion  dollar  mark  for  the  first 
time  in  the  company’s  history.  Revenues 
were  $523.8  million  in  1917,  compared 
with  $487.7  million  in  1970. 

Net  income  for  the  final  12  weeks  of 
1971  reached  $11.4  million  or  68  cents  per 
share,  compared  with  $10.8  million  or  64 
cents  per  share  in  the  last  12  weeks  of 
1970,  before  an  extraordinary  item. 

Revenues  for  the  fourth  quarter 
amounted  to  $143.5  million  compared  with 
$135.4  million  in  the  last  12  weeks  of 
1970. 

Dr.  Murphy  said  the  increase  in  earn¬ 
ings  in  1971  resulted  from  substantial 
gains  in  book  publishing,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  forest  products  operations. 


Favor  foresees 
higher  profits 
for  carriers 

Growing  markets  for  advertising  in¬ 
serts  in  new’spapers  and  the  threat  of 
increasing  postage  rates  through  the  next 
few  years  may  result  in  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  that  weekday  carrier  profits  match 
Sunday  profits,  which  are  usually  about 
twice  as  much  per  copy  as  for  the  daily. 

This  possibility  could  bring  about  a  re- 
evaluation  of  that  ai'ea  of  newspapers’ 
circulation  operations,  Cyrus  Favor,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association,  informed  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  at  its  confer¬ 
ence  last  week. 

With  the  growing  volume  of  inserts 
predicted.  Favor  said,  the  Thursday  issue 
could  become  as  heavy  as  Sunday’s,  with 
the  boy  expected  to  insert  these  extra  sec¬ 
tions,  which  Favor  said  is  “doing  it  kid 
fashion.” 

Good  equipment  available 

Insertion  by  carrierboys  was  a  stop-gap 
until  newspapers  could  get  the  equipment 
to  insert  in  the  plant.  But  the  future  of 
selling  newspapers  is  not  solidly  based  on 
the  hopes  that  boys  will  continually  pick 
up  a  production  problem  that  belongs  in 
the  plant,  Favor  declared. 

He  pointed  out  that  many  newspapers 
are  facing  up  to  this  and  until  such  time 
as  adequate  equipment  becomes  available 
are  increasing  their  boys’  earnings  one 
cent  a  copy  on  days  they  do  inserting. 


Favor  said  there  are  new  inserters  on 
the  market,  many  of  them  suitable  for 
smaller  newspapers.  He  added  that  pub¬ 
lishers  need  the  insert  business,  but  need 
to  find  a  way  to  handle  it  in  a  business¬ 
like  rather  than  a  makeshift  manner. 

Business  for  publishers 

Higher  third  class  postage  rates  on  cir¬ 
culars  are  creating  independent  distribu¬ 
ting  organizations  in  many  cities  which 
will  handle  circulars  and  magazines.  Fa¬ 
vor  said  it  is  quite  probable  that  many 
publishers  will  go  into  this  adult  dis¬ 
tributing  business. 

In  the  future,  he  noted,  management 
may  be  telling  insert  customers  they  will 
deliver  their  inserts  by  adult  distributors, 
paring  the  newspaper  itself  back  to  its 
original  size  that  a  boy  can  handle  and 
“keeping  news  as  the  central  core  of  the 
newspaper.” 

Favor  said  that  circulation  managers 
have  the  know-how  to  create  and  super¬ 
vise  such  a  distribution  organization  and 
the  publisher  might  come  out  with  a  much 
more  adequate  distribution  supervisory 
force  for  both  inserts  and  newspapers 
than  he  has  now. 

Favor  added  that  most  circulation  de¬ 
partments  need  more  adequate  budgets  to 
combat  the  levelling  off  of  circulation 
growth  because  of  suburban  competition, 
shoppers  and  the  “free  serving”  of  broad¬ 
cast  news. 

Only  a  budget  for  improvement  of  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  circulation  staff 
personnel  and  funds  for  research  and 
modem  circulation  equipment  and  fa¬ 
cilities  is  going  to  cope  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  sales  and  distribution  problems  of  the 
future.  Favor  said. 
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Harris  equips  Gannett  daily 
with  electronic  news  system 


The  Gannett  Company  has  ordered  a 
$250,000  electronic  newsroom  system  for 
its  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  that  will  feature  a 
new  “video  typewriter”  under  develop¬ 
ment  by  Harris-Intert3T)e. 

The  typewriter,  the  1500,  will  eliminate 
standard  use  of  paper  in  the  newsroom 
through  direct  interface  of  the  video 
typewriters  with  a  mini-computer  and  ed¬ 
iting  and  proofing  video  display  termi¬ 
nals. 

A  Harris  spokesman  said  2500  Editorial 
Input  System,  slated  for  installation  by 
the  end  of  this  year  at  Today,  “will  make 
possible  an  all-electronic  newsroom,  in 
which  editors  wdll  have  direct  control  of 
copy  through  the  actual  setting  of  final 
tape.” 

The  Gannett  installation  will  be  the 
first,  although  Harris  intends  to  market 
the  system  to  all  newspapers  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  range  of  40,000  to  250,000.  Systems 
range  in  price  from  $200,000  to  $600,000. 

The  video  typewriter  will  operate  on¬ 
line  with  previously  developed  electronic 
editing  terminals  and  computerized  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment.  Disc-type  computer 
memory  units  w’ill  provide  additional  data 
storage,  and  all  elements  of  the  system 
will  be  interconnected  by  cables. 

About  the  size  of  an  ordinary  electric 
typewriter,  the  Harris  1500  is  equipped 
with  a  standard  typewriter  keyboard  and 
will  be  priced  at  approximately  $5,000.  It 
displays  a  writer’s  copy  directly  on  a  five- 
by-ten-inch  cathode  ray  tube  as  he  is  writ¬ 
ing  it.  There  is  no  paper  to  insert,  no 
carriage  to  return,  and  no  noise.  Striking 
over  an  incorrect  letter  or  word  erases  it 
from  the  screen  as  the  correct  characters 
appear. 

Scroll  back 

A  “scroll-back”  or  recall  capability  per¬ 
mits  the  reporter  to  review  and  revise  any 
portion  of  his  story  before  sending  it 
along  to  tbe  computer  memory.  From 
there,  editors  can  retrieve  it  for  evalua¬ 
tion  and  final  copy-cutting,  updating  or 
additions. 

When  satisfied,  the  editor  presses  a  but¬ 
ton  that  says  “set  it”  and  the  copy  is 
automatically  dispatched  fpr  composition 
by  high-speed,  computerized  phototypeset¬ 
ters.  This  eliminates  a  number  of  han¬ 
dling,  keyboarding  and  proofreading 
steps  in  the  flow  of  copy  to  reproduction 
proofs  for  page  make-up,  and  diminishes 
costly  and  time-consuming  errors. 

The  system  also  automatically  gener¬ 
ates  an  index  or  “directory”  of  all  local 
and  wire  service  stories  available  for  the 
day’s  news  columns,  and  lists  the  length 
of  each.  When  the  editor  sees  the  title  of 
a  story  in  the  directory  that  interests 
him,  he  pushes  a  button  marked  “get  it” 
and  the  complete  text  appears  on  the 
screen  of  his  editing  terminal. 

The  installation  at  Today  will  include 
nine  of  the  video  typewriters,  one  small 
special-purpose  computer,  three  disc- 


memory  systems  to  store  and  give  access 
to  all  news  copy,  three  “Harris  Fototronic 
600”  phototypesetters,  and  a  Harris  1100 
electronic  editing  terminal. 

In  addition  to  the  newsroom  applica¬ 
tion,  the  system  will  be  used  for  writing, 
compiling  and  composing  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  provide  on-line  computer  storage 
of  wire-service  copy  for  retrieval,  evalua¬ 
tion  and  editing  at  the  convenience  of  the 
local  editor. 


Electric  writers 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


entirely  new  second  keyboarding. 

The  implications  for  proofreaders  are 
obvious.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
newspaper  business  can  look  forward  to 
newspapers  w’ith  fewer  typographical  er¬ 
rors  than  many  papers  have  now.  Photo¬ 
composition  will  reduce  even  further  the 
prospect  or  errors,  which,  Achorn  said, 
will  make  readers,  as  well  as  editors  and 
publishers,  a  great  deal  happier  than 
many  of  them  seem  to  be  these  days. 

As  for  reporter  adjustment  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Achorn  had  this  to  say: 

No  problems  of  significance  have  been 
found.  There  have  been  some  complaints 
about  noise  and  abbut  glare  from  the  key¬ 
boards  of  the  typewriters,  but  those  are 
difficulties  that  can  be  overcome. 

Beginnings  were  made  with  copy  that 
was  most  likely  to  be  readily  acceptable  to 
the  scanner — such  things  are  weddings, 
obits,  tv  programs,  columns  written  in  ad¬ 
vance — material  that  usually  requires  a 
minimum  of  edition. 

But  the  Telegram  &  Gazette  has  gone 
on  from  there.  Many  spot  news  stories — 
about  50  percent — are  written  now  on  the 
electric  typewriters,  along  with  editorials 
and  other  copy.  Very  few  stories  have 
presented  a  serious  problem,  even  though 
the  editing  is  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  a  piece  of  copy  gets  so  messy  it 
needs  to  be  retyped  in  the  composing  room 
before  it  is  fed  to  the  scanner.  But  that  is 
rare.  If  necesssary,  stories  can  be  chopped 
up  and  pasted  together  in  a  different  or¬ 
der,  or  inserts  can  be  pasted  on.  without 
throwing  the  scanner  off  stride.  The  OCR 
will  accept  copy  up  to  four  feet  long,  but 
it  must  be  8%  inches  wide. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Levenson,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  was  the  first  woman  to  receive  the 
ON  A  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

While  on  the  board,  she  led  a  successful 
effort  to  eliminate  all  executive  or  closed 
sessions  of  the  city’s  school  board. 

E.  W.  Lampson,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Jefferson  Gazette,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  ONA.  The  new  vicepresident 
is  Robert  W.  Irwin,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Dispatch  printing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
and  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal. 
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Waldheim  to  see 
press  group  on 
UN  credentials 

United  Nations  Secretary-General  Kurt 
Waldheim  will  meet  with  a  committee 
from  the  news  media  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  February  23,  to  discuss  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  press  credentials  from  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Central  News  Agency 
of  China  (Taiwan). 

A  few  days  before  he  set  the  date  for  a 
conference  with  the  group,  Waldheim  told 
U.N.  reporters  he  stood  by  the  decision  of 
his  predecessor,  U  Thant,  in  accepting  le¬ 
gal  advice  that  the  two  Taiwan  newsmen 
were  ineligible  for  accreditation  because 
they  work  for  Nationalist  China. 

Under  the  General  Assembly’s  resolu¬ 
tion  admitting  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  and  expelling  Nationalist  China, 
the  ouster  of  Chen-chi  Lin  and  T.  C.  Tang 
was  held  to  be  mandatory.  At  the  time  of 
the  action  in  December,  it  was  generally 
reported  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
had  insisted  on  taking  the  credentials 
away  from  Nationalist  China  representa¬ 
tives. 

“No  new  elements  are  involved,”  Wald¬ 
heim  declared  at  a  news  conference  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  but  he  said  he  was  willing  to  sit 
down  Avith  the  press  committee  and  talk  it 
over. 

This  week  the  general  board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches  joined  press 
groups  in  criticizing  the  U.N.  action  and  a 
resolution  declared  the  journalists  were 
not  officials  of  the  Taiwan  government 
nor  were  their  employers. 

The  ouster.  News  media  have  said,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  dangerous  precedent,  insofar  as 
it  allows  a  Communist  country  to  place  a 
ban  on  newsmen  that  it  does  not  want  to 
be  present  at  U.N.  proceedings.  Several 
non-member  states  have  journalists  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  U.N.  Among  them  are 
East  Germany,  whose  correspondent 
serves  an  official  agency. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  was  designated 
as  spokesman  for  the  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Richard  N.  Fogel,  Oakland  Tribune, 
chairman  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  freedom 
of  information  committee. 

Other  committee  members  are : 

Frank  Stanton,  CBS. 

C.  A.  McKnight,  American  Society  of 
New'spaper  Editors. 

Mims  Thomason,  UPI. 

Paul  Miller,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Katharine  Graham,  Washington  Post. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  Inter  American  Press 
Association. 

Arthur  0.  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times. 

Julian  Goodman,  NBC. 

Elton  H.  Rule,  ABC. 

Stanford  Smith,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute. 

Chet  Casselman,  Radio  and  Television 
News  Directors. 

Malvin  Goode,  United  Nations  Corre¬ 
spondent  Association. 

Guy  Ryan,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Richard  H.  Fogel,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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Florida  judge 
voids  ‘right  of 
reply’  statute 

Florida's  law  permitting  a  political  can¬ 
didate  to  publish  a  reply  in  a  newspaper 
which  attacks  his  record  or  character  was 
ruled  unconstitutional  by  Volusia  County 
Judge  Robert  Durden. 

Durden  said  the  law  infringed  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  was  vague  in 
character. 

Contingent  with  the  ruling  was  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  criminal  charges  filed  against 
Daytona  Beach  Neu's-Joumal  publisher 
Herbert  M.  Davidson. 

The  charges  were  filed  against  David¬ 
son  last  October  by  Daytona  Beach  Mayor 
Richard  Kane  five  days  before  the  city’s 
primary  election. 

Kane  had  charged  that  the  newspaper 
had  violated  the  law  which  provides  that 
a  newspaper  assailing  the  personal  char¬ 
acter  of  a  candidate,  or  otherwise  attack¬ 
ing  his  official  record,  must  publish  “any 
reply  he  (the  candidate)  may  make 
thereto.” 

Durden’s  i-uling  struck  the  statute  on 
two  constitutional  grounds. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court”  he  said, 
“that  the  statute  in  question  imposes  an 
unconstitutional  infringement  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“Second,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  statute  in  question  is  a  criminal 
statute,  the  violation  of  which  is  punisha¬ 
ble  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  It  is  a  well- 
recognized  rule  of  law  of  this  state  and  of 
all  other  states,  that  a  criminal  statute 
which  either  forbids  or  requires  the  doing 
of  an  act  in  terms  so  vague  that  men  of 
common  intelligence  must  necessarily 
guess  at  its  meaning  and  differ  as  to  its 
application  violates  the  first  essential  of 
due  process  of  law.” 

Following  the  ruling,  Davidson  said, 
“Judge  Durden’s  decision  is  a  victory  for 
the  public,  which  is  entitled  to  read  news¬ 
papers  free  of  pressures  from  politicians 
to  force  publication  of  spurious  or  ill- 
tempered  replies  to  legitimate  criticism.” 

• 

Open  legislative 
meetings  voted 

The  North  Dakota  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  voted  to  open  all  meetings  of  the 
state  legislature  and  its  committees  to  the 
public. 

Leading  up  to  the  action  was  a  session 
of  the  98  con-con  delegates  with  news 
media  representatives.  The  meeting  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  North  Dakota  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
the  North  Dakota  Newspaper  Association. 

Both  groups  have  complained  over  the 
years  that  the  number  of  executive  ses¬ 
sions  of  legislative  committees  was  exces¬ 
sive. 

Seven  of  the  98  con-con  delegates  are 
members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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Cynthia  Jo  Rich 


UPI  names  minority 
talent  search  aide 

Cynthia  Jo  Rich  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  manager  for  personnel  and  recruit¬ 
ing  for  United  Press  International.  Her 
appointment  to  the  new  post  at  UPI  New 
York  headquarters  was  announced  by 
Dale  M.  Johns,  general  manager- 
personnel  relations. 

Miss  Rich  Joins  UPI  from  the  White 
Plains,  (N.Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch,  where 
she  has  been  a  reporter  since  1970  cover¬ 
ing  education  and  related  fields. 

She  was  educated  at  Howard  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  her  home  town,  and 
received  a  B.S.  degiee  in  education  and 
psychology  from  Universidad  de  las 
Amei-icas  in  Mexico  City.  She  also  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  from 
Columbia  University.  During  her  student 
years  she  engaged  in  social  service  work 
in  Mexico  City  and  New  York  City. 

Johns  said  her  first  task  at  UPI  will  be 
to  take  charge  of  the  Affirmative  Action 
Program,  following  an  indoctrination 
period  in  picture,  news  and  audio  depart¬ 
ments.  She  will  help  to  find  and  develop 
talent  from  minority  groups. 

• 

Council  condemns 
inaccurate  story 

In  its  first  decision  on  a  grievance,  the 
new  Minnesota  Press  Council  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  St.  Paul  Union  Advocate,  a 
labor  weekly,  was  inaccurate  in  reporting 
that  House  Majority  Leader  Eraest  Lind- 
strom  was  the  dinner  guest  of  a  liquor 
lobbyist  before  liquor  and  beer  taxes  were 
removed  from  a  state  tax  bill  July  27, 
1971. 

The  council  also  said  the  newspaper 
was  inaccurate  in  reporting  that  Lind- 
strom  talked  to  steel  and  taconite  lobbyists 
that  evening  and  then  moved  to  eliminate 
a  taconite  increase  from  the  bill. 

“The  Union  Advocate  erred  in  initially 
relying  and  subsequently  insisting  upon 
its  own  interpretation  of  the  events  of 
July  27,  failing  to  fulfill  a  professional 
journalistic  obligation  to  check  its  in¬ 
formation  with  the  principals  and  others 
knovTi  to  have  been  present,”  the  council 
said. 

The  council  consists  of  nine  newspaper¬ 
men  and  nine  public  members.  It  was 
formed  last  year  to  hear  complaints 
against  Minnesota  newspapers. 


Candidate  cries 
‘foul’  on  photo 
of  two  at  rally 

Out  of  a  simple  sidelight  photograph 
this  week  was  brewed  a  political  storm 
and  some  picture  editors  ran  for  cover. 

Diane  Hipes,  reporter-photographer  for 
the  Tampa  Times,  had  been  trailing  U.S. 
Senator  Henry  (Scoop)  Jackson  on  his 
tour  of  Floinda  communities  in  quest  of 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
and  at  a  stop  in  Winter  Haven  Park  she 
snapped  pictures  of  the  candidate  engaged 
in  campaign  oratoi*y. 

One  of  these  shots  showed  two  people — 
an  elderly  lady  and  a  young  boy  on  a 
bicycle — listening  to  the  Senator,  speaking 
from  a  stand  in  the  park.  Another  pic¬ 
ture,  taken  from  behind  the  Senator, 
showed  about  a  score  of  people  listening 
to  him. 

Both  AP  and  UPI  in  Tampa  grabbed 
the  “sidelight”  picture  and  seiwiced  it  on 
their  wires.  Naturally  it  got  a  big  play 
but  some  newspapers  drew  fire  from  Sen¬ 
ator  Jackson  because  their  captions  didn’t 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  more  than 
two  people  were  present  at  his  Winter 
Haven  rally. 

Naturally,  too,  picture  editors  spurned 
the  “crowd”  shot  as  just  another  of  those 
things  in  a  political  campaign.  But,  in  the 
aftermath  of  complaints  by  Senator  Jack- 
son  over  the  way  the  other  picture  was 
used,  many  papera  rushed  it  into  print  to 
minimize  the  embarassment  to  the  Senator 
caused  by  the  original  picture. 

‘Raises  the  de^P 

Senator  Jackson  claimed  “about  200” 
were  in  the  Winter  Haven  crowd  and, 
although  he  said  he  wasn’t  “bellyaching 
about  it,”  he  declared  “it  kind  of  raises 
the  devil  with  raising  money.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  two  pictures  should  be  run  side 
by  side.  His  office  offered  prints  of  a 
“crowd”  picture. 

An  AP  spokesman  said  it  was  “all  a 
mistake”  and  remedial  steps  had  been 
taken  immediately. 

When  the  picture  of  the  lady  and  the 
boy  ran  in  the  Tampa  Times,  an  accompa¬ 
nying  story  said  “more  than  60”  people 
were  at  the  park  rally.  The  print  moved 
by  UPI  carried  a  caption  that  explained 
the  Senator  was  speaking  to  “an  esti¬ 
mated  30-40  people  passing  through  the 
park.”  The  AP  caption  noted  that  the 
Senator,  on  his  “whistle  stop”  in  the  park 
“had  at  least  two  attentive  listeners.” 

“Unfortunately,”  said  a  UPI  spokes¬ 
man,  “some  papers  did  not  publish  the 
full  caption.” 

W.  E.  Rynerson,  editor  of  the  Winter 
Haven  News-Chief,  said  “more  than  200 
people”  attended  the  Jackson  rally.  Seven¬ 
teen  faces  were  visible  in  the  picture 
showing  Jackson,  hands  in  pocket,  talking 
to  the  park  audience. 
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Photog’s  suit 
against  Jackie 
goes  to  trial 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Onassis’s  ongoing  en¬ 
tanglements  with  photographers  reached 
court  this  week  with  the  trial  of  a  $1.3 
million  damage  suit  brought  against  her 
by  Ronald  E.  Galella  a  freelance 
cameraman. 

Galella,  who  is  also  seeking  a  court  in¬ 
junction,  has  claimed  that  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  Mrs.  Onassis  has  been  responsible 
for  police  and  Secret  Seiwice  agents  ham¬ 
pering  his  work  as  a  lensman. 

The  Government,  in  a  separate  suit,  is 
seeking  injunctions  against  Galella  for  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  work  of  the  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  Service  maintains  a  force  of 
eight  agents  to  protect  the  children  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  They  do 
not  provide  protection  for  the  foimer 
First  Lady. 

Ml'S.  Onassis  is  herself  seeking  injunc¬ 
tions  against  barring  Galella’s  taking  pho¬ 
tos  of  her. 

Since  1968  Galella  has  been  a  frequent 
photogi'apher  of  Mrs.  Onassis  and  has  fol¬ 
lowed  her  around  the  world  in  this  pur¬ 
suit. 

In  an  opening  statement  Wednesday  in 
U.S.  District  Court,  New  York,  Galella’s 
attorney,  Alfred  Julien,  described  him  as 
a  photographer  earning  a  living  photo¬ 
graphing  celebrities.  “There  is  no  great¬ 
er  celebrity  than  Mrs.  Onassis,”  he  said. 
“People  are  interested  in  her  because 
of  her  marriages,  her  life  style,  and  her 
beauty.  She  represents  the  American 
dream.” 

He  accused  Mrs.  Onassis  of  “hating 
photographers”  and  blaming  his  client,  in 
many  cases,  for  things  done  by  other  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Galella’s  attorney  invoked  the  First 
Amendment’s  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  arguing  that  his  client  should  be 
allowed  to  pursue  his  occupation. 

‘A  nightmare’ 

Simon  Rifkind,  attorney  for  Mrs.  Onas¬ 
sis,  painted  a  different  picture  of  the 
“American  Dream”  saying  that  Galella, 
through  his  endless  pursuit  of  his  client, 
“has  turned  it  into  a  nightmare.” 

He  also  painted  Galella  differently, 
pointing  out  that  the  photographer  him¬ 
self  shuns  the  title  “freelance  photogra¬ 
pher”  prefering  to  be  called  a  paparazzo, 
a  “discourteous,  insensitive,  and  offensive 
of  manners,”  cameraman. 

Rifkind  charged  that  Galella  has  vio¬ 
lated  Mrs.  Onassis’s  civil  rights  by  using 
her  name,  her  notoriety,  and  her  dis¬ 
comfiture  to  benefit  himself. 

He  called  attention  to  a  Christmas  card 
Galella  sent  out  as  promotion.  The  card 
showed  Aristotle  Onassis,  dressed  as  San¬ 
ta  Claus,  doling  out  money  to  Galella,  and 
other  photos  of  Mrs.  Onassis  and  her  chil¬ 
dren. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  card,  which 
Galella  sent  to  the  Onassis’s,  was  called  in 
bad  taste”  by  Galella’s  attorney  in  a  rare 


case  of  a  lawyer  openly  admitting  a  mis¬ 
take  by  a  client. 

Rifkind,  a  former  federal  judge,  con¬ 
cluded  his  opening  remarks  by  saying  that 
the  First  Amendment  “has  never  licensed 
someone  to  indulge  in  harassment  of 
someone  else.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Greece,  photographer  Di- 
mitrios  Koulouris  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  prison  for  “endangering  the 
security  of  an  aii-plane.”  He  was  trying  to 
take  pictures  of  Mrs.  Onassis  who  was  on 
Skorpios,  the  private  island  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  tycoon.  Onassis  was  aboard  a  sea¬ 
board  that  was  alighting  and  the 
cameraman  was  in  a  speedboat  cruising 
nearby. 

• 

Finalists  named 
in  Hearst  photo 
title  competition 

The  William  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  selection  of  20 
college  journalism  majors  as  finalists  in 
its  photojournalism  championship  com¬ 
petition. 

The  competition  is  a  part  of  the 
Foundation’s  annual  Journalism  Awards 
Program  which  is  conducted  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  participating  member  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  finalists,  in  alphabetical  order  by 
their  schools,  are: 

Steve  Rice  and  Michael  Salas,  Califor¬ 
nia  State  College  at  Fullerton ; 

John  Copeland  and  Thomas  Kennedy, 
University  of  Florida; 

Alexander  Nesterenko,  University  of 
Iowa; 

Fred  Bems  and  Gregory  Sorber,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas; 

Ronald  McNees,  Kent  State  University; 
Larry  A.  Kielkopf  and  Kenneth  R. 
Weaver,  University  of  Kentucky; 

Paul  H.  Levin,  University  of  Maryland; 
Gail  Folda,  and  Bill  Ganzel  University 
of  Nebraska; 

Pamela  Spaulding,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity; 

Steve  W.  Marley,  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege  ; 

Jay  Needleman,  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  ; 

Lennox  McLendon,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity; 

Marlon  Taylor,  and  John  Van  Beekum, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin; 

Stephen  Wayda,  University  of  Utah. 
Portfolios  of  four  representative  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  students  were  sub¬ 
mitted  for  judging  by  the  schools  in  a 
semifinal  competition. 

Selection  of  the  student  finalists  was 
made  by  Robert  E.  Gilka,  director  of  pho¬ 
tography,  National  Geographic  magazine; 
Rich  Clarkson,  photo  director,  Topeka 
(Kansas)  Capital-Journal;  and  Ronald 
Bailey,  photo  department  manager,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Next  month,  the  schools  will  submit  an¬ 
other  portfolio  of  their  students’  photo¬ 
graphs  to  the  judges. 


Gallagher  finds 
interest  tilting 
to  home  events 

The  annual  report  of  Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
notes  that  the  interest  of  U.S.  readers  is 
tilted  toward  domestic  news  in  1971  after 
25  years  of  preoccupation  with  foreign 
affairs. 

“News  of  the  U.S.  economy,  inflation, 
unemployment,  ecology  and  local  problems 
took  first  place  in  reader  and  listener  in¬ 
terest,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since 
Woi’ld  War  II,”  Gallagher  said. 

This  was  not  an  isolationist  trend,  Gal¬ 
lagher  pointed  out,  but  the  result  of  the 
pi-essure  of  daily  living  where  inflation, 
higher  taxes,  education,  crime  and  many 
other  problems  preoccupied  the  average 
American  citizen. 

The  Vietnam  war,  India-Pakistan,  the 
President’s  trip  to  China  and  other  inter¬ 
national  events  still  captured  attention, 
but  the  daily  priorities  were  closer  to 
home,  he  said. 

This  shifting  interest  to  local,  state  and 
regional  news  was  shown  in  the  play  by 
members  of  stories  telling  how  national  or 
state  govemment  policies  affected  the  av¬ 
erage  man’s  taxes,  his  cost  of  living,  his 
ecology,  his  school  systems  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  well-being. 

Team  of  experts 

To  help  cover  the  year’s  big  domestic 
stor>' — ^the  economy — ^tbe  AP  assigned  a 
team  of  experts  in  Washington  to  monitor 
developments.  Their  accounts  were  leav¬ 
ened  with  grassroots  viewpoints  gleaned 
by  bureaus  across  the  counti-y. 

“Weekly  roundups  by  these  and  other 
specialists  were  produced  to  provide  con¬ 
tinuity  and  perspective,  and  to  follow  up 
on  the  practical  results  of  policies  as  ad¬ 
ministration  measures  poured  from  the 
White  House  and  the  executive  agencies,” 
Gallagher  said. 

In  addition,  AP  analysts  wrote  back¬ 
ground  and  explanatory  articles  translat¬ 
ing  global  and  national  economic  events 
into  consumer  news  for  Americans. 

Gallagher  said  that  a  concerted  pro¬ 
gram  of  news  enterprise,  covering  the 
effect  of  social  and  political  developments 
on  the  quality  of  American  life,  made  up 
about  30  percent  of  the  AP  news  report  in 
1971. 

Range  of  articles 

As  examples,  he  cited  aiiacles  on  the 
countercultui-e,  urban  problems,  the  armed 
sei-vices,  the  emerging  biological  controls 
on  life,  the  environment,  integration  and 
drugs  in  America  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Vietnam  story  tapered  off,  Gallagh¬ 
er  said,  but  became  more  difficult  to  cover 
with  Vietnamization. 

“As  American  involvement  in  the 
fighting  waned,  the  Saigon  staff  kept  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  remaining  troops  and  how  they 
fared  in  the  twilight  of  the  war,”  Galla¬ 
gher  said. 
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Pictures  mirror  quiet  lives 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

“Please  less  trivial — more  really  impor¬ 
tant  things”  said  a  note  to  the  editors  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  from  a  reader  who  penciled  the 
words  in  red  on  a  picture  clipped  from 
page  one  of  the  Courier-Journal. 

This  stirred  Albert  C.  Allen,  executive 
director  of  photography  of  the  papers,  to 
write  an  explanatoi’y  column,  “Letters 
From  the  Editors,”  which  appears  period¬ 
ically. 

The  picture  in  question  showed  three 
youngsters  at  a  story  hour  at  the 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library.  Of  the 
photo,  Allen  wrote: 

“As  the  magic  hidden  in  the  written 
word  unfolds  to  them,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  their  eyes  widen  big  and  round, 
their  mouths  drop  open.  They  are,  very 
obviously,  being  transported  to  another 
time.” 

“How  can  the  editors  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  give  half  the  front  page  to  such 
an  unimportant  event?”  another  reader 
asked — the  unimportant  event  being  the 
rescue  of  a  kitten  from  a  tree  in  which  it 
had  taken  refuge  for  a  week. 

Allen  expressed  surprise  at  these  two 
challenges,  reasoning  in  the  column  that 
far  more  often,  readers  castigate  newspa¬ 
pers  for  publishing  unpleasant  photos — 
the  young  girl  kneeling  in  anguish  over 
the  body  of  a  slain  Kent  State  University 
student  .  .  .  rioting  in  Chicago  streets — 
and  complain  that  the  editoi-s  fix  their 
attention  only  on  the  seamier  side  of  life 
and  ignore  all  the  “good  news.” 

“It’s  evident,”  Allen’s  column  continued, 
“that  such  opposing  viewpoints  are  never 
going  to  be  reconciled.  And,  in  fact,  they 


shouldn’t  be,  for  it  is  the  newspaper’s 
duty  to  print  both  the  bad  and  the  good,  to 
photograph  both  and  write  about  both,  and 
those  who  argue  for  one  or  the  other  dis¬ 
play  a  misconception  about  the  role  of 
newspapers  in  our  society.” 

Big  e>'ent  pictures  rare 

Hard  news,  big  event  photos  linger  long¬ 
est  in  memory,  Allen  admitted,  and  it  is 
these  which  help  “give  rise  to  newspa¬ 
per’  reputation  for  violence-mongering.” 
And  yet,  Allen  said,  such  pictures  are 
rare,  as  even  the  most  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  will  disclose.  He 
continued : 

“The  truth  is  that  as  the  society  which 
newspapers  serve  has  grown  more  com¬ 
plex,  the  newspapers’  task  has  become 
more  sophisticated.  It  is  no  longer  enough 
merely  to  record  events.  Good  newspapers 
increasingly  turn  their  attention  to  the 
second  kind  of  news  repoi-ting:  What  is 
happening?  They  look  behind  the  event  to 
find  its  cause.  They  try  to  look  ahead  of 
the  event  to  forecast  its  coming.  They 
report — and  photograph — not  only  the 
Watts  riot,  but  the  poverty  that  helped 
cause  it,  and  the  causes  of  the  poverty 
that  caused  the  riot. 

“Most  published  pictures,  though,  are 
less  ambitious,  seeking  simply  to  mirror 
quietly  the  world  around  us  all,  and  the 
way  we  live  in  it.” 

Allen,  asked  by  E&P  for  an  expansion 
on  his  philosophy  and  the  work  of  his 
photographers,  said  the  Louisville  news¬ 
papers’  photographers  are  constantly 
reaching  for  pictures  that  mirror  what  is 


School's  out  ...  by  Larry  Spitier. 


going  on  with  people  who  lead  quieter 
lives. 

The  fleeting  gesture  of  tenderness  that 
links  a  girl  and  a  kitten  in  a  love  that 
transcends  words  .  .  .  the  self-intensity  of 
a  drug  addict  about  to  give  himself  a  fix 
.  .  .  the  grayness  that  life  in  a  ghetto  can 
be,  or  conversely,  the  exuberance  that  ex¬ 
ists  there,  regardless  .  .  .  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  among  steel  girders  that 
speaks  of  beauty  in  even  the  most  prosaic 
things. 

Allen  reasons  that  obviously,  not  every 
photograph  is  a  profound  statement  of  the 


eternal  verities — ^most  of  us  falling  short 
of  our  ideals.  And  sometimes  there  is  an 
overreaching,  which  a  sharp-eyed  reader 
caught  when  he  pointed  out  that  three  or 
four  pictures  had  been  run  of  what  the 
newspapers  thought  were  interesting  pat¬ 
terns  formed  by  empty  grandstand  seats; 


The  magic  of  a  wafer  puddle  ...  by  Mike  Coers. 


Snow  mosiac  ...  by  Rich  Nugent. 
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the  reader  wondered  if  photographers 
ever  get  out  to  the  ballpark  when  there 
are  people  there. 


Common  experience  touched 

But,  in  Allen’s  opinion,  the  best  news¬ 
paper  photographs  have  a  universality 
about  them.  The  Larry  Spitzer  picture  of 
three  girls  getting  out  of  school  is  not 
just  a  picture  of  three  girls — it  has  the 
quality  of  joy,  of  freedom-at-last-after- 
all-that-time-cooped-up,  that  touches  a 
common  experience. 

And  when  Bill  Strode  made  a  photo  of  a 
young  couple  window-shopping  at  a  jewel¬ 
er’s,  he  isolated  something  more  than  just 
two  people:  He  caught  a  moment  of  hope 
and  love  and  the  magic  of  the  unknown 
future  that  only  the  most  deprived  have 
never  known. 

Allen  asks:  “Are  these  trivial  photo¬ 
graphs?  In  one  sense — by  comparison  with 
a  city  aflame  or  a  soldier  in  agony — of 
course  they  are.  But  in  the  deeper  sense, 
is  it  trivia  to  try  to  go  to  the  very  roots  of 
human  experience?’’ 

Allen  further  philosophizes  that  news 
photography  embraces  tbe  whole  of  life, 
just  as  news  writing  does.  Good  newspa¬ 
pers  have  long  since  matured  from  the 
infancy  of  police-blotter  reporting.  Today 
the  writing  is  about  lifestyle  and  con¬ 
sumer  problems,  schools,  ghettoes,  the  dai¬ 
ly  sociology  of  life. 

Photography  has  kept  pace,  Allen  be¬ 
lieves.  Photographers  are  seeking  out  and 
finding  the  new  ways  of  photographing  all 
these  ingredients  in  the  world.  Nothing  is 
trivia,  not  if  it  happens  to  people,  in  Al¬ 
len’s  view. 

It  is  photography  department’s  func¬ 
tion  to  notice  the  incongruity  in  an 
economy  where  abundance  and  penury  ex¬ 
ist  side  by  side — as  Bill  Luster  did  when 
he  photographed  a  beggar  panhandling 
outside  a  store  displaying  a  “fight  infla¬ 
tion”  sign  ...  to  notice  a  moment  of  the 
universality  of  love  as  Strode  did  when  he 
stopped  to  photograph  a  young  couple 
window  shopping  for  wedding  rings. 

Photographers’  responsibilities 

It  is  a  responsibility  to  stop  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  the  wonder  of  childhood — as 
Mike  Goers  did  when  he  found  a  child 
exploring  the  magic  of  a  water  puddle  .  .  . 
to  see  how  light  and  shadow  and  lingering 
traces  of  snow  lie  upon  a  field  in  winter — 
as  Rich  Nugent  did  ...  to  be  prepared 
when  an  inner  city  youngster  and  the 
great  outdoors  meet  in  the  rain — and  to 
photograph  the  resultant  exuberance,  as 
Pam  Spaulding  did. 

Allen  said  that  for  all  the  people  who 
are  too  busy  or  too  preoccupied  or  too 
unobseiwing  to  stop  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  the  photographer’s  job  to  no¬ 
tice  all  these  things  and  to  pluck  the  read¬ 
ers  by  the  sleeve  and  say:  “Look,  this  is 
your  world  too.” 

“Sure,  Allen  commented,  “we  photo¬ 
graph  burning  buildings  and  airplane 
crashes  and  the  Legislature  in  its  delib¬ 
erations  and  the  shoot-out  with  police  and 
all  the  traditional  news  stories.  But  too. 
Not  instead. 

As  executive  director  of  photography, 
Allen  is  in  charge  of  the  photographers 
and  also  of  the  picture  editors. 


Panhandler  ...  by  Bill  Luster. 


Rain!  ...  by  Pam  Spaulding. 
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Anderson  papers 
and  Hall  settle 
U.S.  tax  claim 


It  isn^t  funny 
anymore — that 
Hughes  *hoax* 


Folk  singer  Nina  (the  Baroness)  Van 
Pallandt  came  from  Europe  to  sing  be¬ 
fore  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York 
and  found  herself  listening  to  a  chonas 
of  “Nina”  sung  by  a  horde  (verily  a  mob) 
of  inquisitive  rejwrters  and  photographers 
on  the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Courthouse. 

At  this  moment  the  mystery  of  the 
“Autobiography  of  Howard  Hughes”  which 
author  Clifford  Irvings,  erstwhile  friend  of 
Nina,  sold  to  McGraw-Hill  for  $600,000  be¬ 
came  a  real  “fun  story”  and  the  newsmen 
relished  it. 

Soloists  in  the  courthouse  chorus 
chirped,  “it’s  great  .  .  .  it’s  a  genuine 
whodunit  .  .  .  it’s  none  of  that  sociological 
syndrome  stuff  and  there’s  no  violence 
...  no  one  is  getting  hurt.” 

Was  it  really  as  impoi-tant  as  the  news¬ 
papers  made  it  appear,  with  big  front 
page  headlines  for  days  on  end? 

“That’s  not  my  job  to  decide,”  said  one 
of  the  reporters.  “But  I’m  having  fun 
every  minute.” 

Criminal  charges  made 

By  midweek  the  fun  aspects  were  dis¬ 
appearing  and  the  story  once  more  took 
on  a  serious  vein  as  principals  awaited  the 
report  of  the  grand  jury  that  is  looking 
into  fraud  of  many  varieties  and  the  Swiss 
government  had  Mrs.  Edith  Irvdng,  wife 
of  the  author,  arrested  on  charges  of 
counterfeiting,  forgerj-  and  embezzlement. 

Time  magazine  labeled  Irving  “con  man 
of  the  year”  and  conceded  that  editors  of 
its  sister  publication.  Life,  had  pulled  a 
costly  boner  in  arranging  to  buy  serial 
rights  to  the  Irvdng  book  from  McGraw- 
Hill.  In  order  to  expose  the  2.30,000-word 
“rewTite”  job  that  Irving  allegedly  had 
performed  on  other  writers’  material 
about  Hughes,  Time  w'ent  to  court  and 
obtained  judicial  privilege  to  publish  up 
to  1,000  w’ords  of  verbatim  text  from 
the  book. 

The  excerpts  became  news  property 
and  they  were  published  alongside  similar 
bits  from  a  manuscript  supplied  by  an 
old  Hughes  w'atcher,  James  Phelan,  one¬ 
time  investigative  reporter  for  news¬ 
papers  in  California  who  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  write  the  memoirs  of  Noah 
Dietrich,  a  longtime  Hughes  associate. 

With  the  denouement  of  the  apparent 
Irving  “hoax,”  publicists  turned  to  pro¬ 
moting  the  Dietrich  book,  as  ^^Titten  by 
Bob  Thomas  of  the  AP,  which  is  being 
published  soon  by  Fawcett  under  the  title, 
“Howai-d,  the  Amazing  Mr.  Hughes.” 

Harold  W.  McGraw  Jr.,  head  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  book  division,  admitted  to 
Henry  Raymont  of  the  New  York  Tunes 
that  his  company  “had  been  taken”  but 
no  decision  w'ould  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  Irving  book  would  be  issued  anyhow 
until  the  grand  jury  reported. 

In  the  wings  stood  the  ghost  of  “Pottsy,” 
the  policeman  that  Irving’s  late  father, 
Jay  used  to  draw  in  a  comic  strip. 


And  as  a  footnote  to  the  book  tangle, 
Herman  (Hank)  Greenspun,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Vegas  Sun,  and  his  wife  filed  a 
suit  against  Hughes  Tool  Co.  to  prevent 
foreclosure  on  land  and  newspaper  stock 
pledged  on  a  $4  million  loan.  Total  dam¬ 
ages  of  $142  million  are  sought  by  the 
plaintiffs  but  that  made  big  headlines  only 
in  Las  Vegas. 


Anderson  says 
Admiral  wasn’t 
secrets  source 


Jack  Anderson  said  this  week  that  the 
V’Tiite  House  had  “plugged  the  w'rong 
leak”  in  allegedly  concluding  that  Rear 
Admiral  Robert  0.  Welander  w^as  the 
source  of  secret  documents  on  India- 
Pakistan  w'ar  policy  that  w'ere  leaked  to 
the  columnist. 

Anderson  confinned  to  E&P  that  he  had 
discussed  Welander  during  a  press  con¬ 
ference  (February'  15)  called  to  announce 
publication  of  his  book,  “The  Anderson 
Papers”  by  Random  House  and  also  con¬ 
firmed  his  earlier  reported  statements  that 
“the  information  will  keep  coming  .  .  , 
the  FBI  got  the  wrong  man.  I  never  have 
talked  to  Welander  .  .  .”  and  the  column¬ 
ist  added  that  he  had  not  gotten  any 
documents  “directly  or  indirectly”  from 
Welander. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  a  Penta¬ 
gon  source  as  confirming  that  Admiral 
Welander,  47,  had  been  transferred  as  of 
February  1  from  the  Pentagon  to  sea 
duty,  but  Anderson  said  it  was  a  case  of 
being  banished  from  “Kissinger’s  base¬ 
ment”  since  the  officer  had  been  w'orking 
in  the  White  House  office  since  last  May 
or  .Tune. 

Anderson  said  his  sources  indicated  that 
Welander  left  the  White  House  around 
February  1  and  was  reporting  for  brief¬ 
ings  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Welander  was 
transferred  to  the  post  of  commander  of 
Cruiser-Destrover  Flotilla  6  as  of  March 
1. 

Presidential  press  secretary  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler  told  reporters  that  Welander  had 
serv'ed  as  liaison  betw'een  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  White  House  but  the 
White  House  had  nothing  to  do  wdth 
Welander’s  transfer. 

At  a  press  conference  last  week  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  said  “w'e  have  a  lot  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence”  on  the  identity  of 
the  source  of  Anderson’s  documents.  But, 
the  President  added,  “we  do  not  have 
evidence  that  I  consider  adequate  to  take 
to  court,”  but  the  investigation  is  con¬ 
tinuing. 

When  asked  about  reports  of  a  $100,000 
advance  on  the  book,  Anderson  said  he 
had  made  the  outline  and  that  his  associ¬ 
ate,  George  Clifford  is  doing  the  “back¬ 
breaking”  work  of  following  it.  Anderson 
said  he  is  revising  and  editing,  aiming  for 
March  1  deadline  and  May  or  June  pub¬ 
lication.  Anderson  said  Clifford  wdll  share 
the  by-line  and  get  half  of  the  proceeds. 


G.  Ross  Anderson  Jr.,  attorney  for 
Wilton  E.  Hall  and  the  Anderson  (S.C.) 
Independent  and  Mail,  said  this  week  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  payment  of 
an  $800,000  tax  claim  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  sale  of  the  newspapers  to  Harte- 
Hanks  newspapers  of  Texas. 

For  more  than  two  years,  Anderson 
said,  compromise  settlement  of  Hall’s  tax 
bill  had  been  under  negotiation. 

The  original  claim,  filed  seven  years 
ago,  alleged  that  publisher  Hall  owed  $60,- 
000  in  income  taxes  and  the  newspaper 
owed  $120,000. 

“This  was  pumped  up  to  the  astronomi¬ 
cal  sum  of  $1,800,000.”  Anderson  said. 
“Hall  repeatedly  denied  the  claims  and 
IRS  reduced  the  sum  by  $1,000,000.” 

Payment  of  $800,000  was  made,  Ander¬ 
son  said,  because  Hall  is  suffering  from  a 
variety  of  ailments  and  is  unable  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court. 

IRS  has  been  threatening,  Anderson 
said,  to  press  for  trial  of  criminal  charges 
against  the  publisher  even  after  the  tax 
claim  has  been  settled  and  the  taxpayer 
is  seriously  ill. 

Anderson  quoted  Johnnie  M.  Walters,  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  appointed  by  president  Nixon,  as 
saying  in  a  press  release  that  the  sale  of 
the  newspapers  “had  nothing  to  do  with 
our  action.” 

Several  properties  were  not  included  in 
the  sale  to  Haiie-Hanks.  They  are  WAIM 
television  station,  WCA  and  WAIM  radio 
stations.  Quote  Magazine,  National  Stamp 
News  and  Palmetto  Publishing  Co.,  a 
printing  business. 


Columnist  Stewart  Alsop  said  on  CBS 
Radio’s  Spectrum  program  February  14 
that  there  had  been  some  medical  mistake 
about  his  illness.  Doctors  had  diagnosed  it 
as  acute  myeloblastic  leukemia. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience,  said 
Alsop.  Suddenly,  in  October,  a  young 
physician  withdrew  a  drug  the  columnist 
had  been  taking  for  gout  and  he  began  to 
get  better — “veiy  much  better,  gloriously 
better.”  Now',  Alsop  said,  there  is  a  simple 
question  mark  opposite  the  word  “diagno¬ 
sis”  on  his  hospital  chart. 

• 


A  Monmouth  (N.J.)  County  grand  jury 
handed  up  an  indictment  this  week  against 
two  men,  charging  them  with  the  fatal 
shooting  of  Francis  H.  Hollywood,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  News  Tribune 
of  Woodbridge,  N.J. 

Hollywood  was  shot  during  a  January 
3  robbery  attempt  that  took  place  in  a 
rear  parking  lot  of  a  tavern. 


Alsop  reports  error 
in  cancer  diagnosis 


Pair  indicted  in 
ad  man’s  death 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 


WOODSTOCK— THR 

In  towns  with  active  and  creative  popu¬ 
lations,  Woodstock,  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance,  fads  and  trends  seem  to  change 
with  the  seasons.  The  Woodstock  Times 
recently  observed:  “Two  years  ago  it  was 
leather  shops,  last  year  it  was  denims, 
this  year  it  seems  to  be  newspapers. 

“At  the  present  time,”  the  paper  went 
on,  “approximately  60  members  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  community  are  estimated  to  be  heavily 
involved  with  local  newspapers.  This  num¬ 
ber,  constituting  one  percent  of  the  Wood- 
stock  population,  is  a  remarkable  increase 
over  last  year,  when  Kiki  Minervini  and 
Marian  Umhey  were  the  only  people  earn¬ 
ing  their  living  from  the  local  newspaper 
scene.” 

To  say  ‘earning  a  living’  somewhat 
stretches  the  point.  Mrs.  Minervini,  news 
editor  and  ad  manager  for  the  Ulster 
County  Townsman,  who  works  out  of  her 
Woodstock  basement,  said  she  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mrs.  Marian  C.  Umhey,  don’t  make 
money  from  the  tabloid  weekly — “we  get 
by  because  we  have  husbands  who  are 
well  off.” 

The  Townsman,  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
having  survived  for  19  years,  and  outlived 
a  host  of  other  weeklies,  in  Woodstock,  is 
the  gfrand  old  dame  of  newspapers  there. 

12  weeklies 

Mrs.  Minervini  estimated  that  some  12 
weekly  papers  have  tried  to  make  a  go 
of  it  and  failed  in  the  town  since  the 
19.30’s. 

The  latest  two  arrivals  are  the  Times, 
and  the  Woodstock  Review  ’72,  both  of 
which  are  fortnightly  but  have  promised 
weekly  schedule  shortly.  They  are  both 
tabs  and  were  started  within  one  week  of 
each  other  four  weeks  ago. 

So  why  does  Woodstock,  a  town  that 
with  surrounding  areas  has  only  a  5,000 
population,  have  three  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers? 
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The  answer  can  be  found  in  part  in  the 
nature  of  the  town.  To  use  a  cliche,  the 
town  has  for  many  years  been  an  “artists’ 
colony.”  It  was  known  in  cultural  circles 
long  before  it  gained  international  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  namesake  (although  not  the 
location)  of  the  much  publicized  Aquarian 
Festival  a  few  years  back  in  Bethel,  New 
York,  some  40  miles  from  Woodstock. 

The  town’s  population  ranges  from 
young  hippie  cultists  to  the  old  timers. 
Among  them  are  many  artists,  writers 
and  musicians.  And  typically  there  are 
different  forces  at  work  in  the  town. 

There  are  those  old  liners  who  want  to 
maintain  the  charm  that  Woodstock  has 
held  for  its  residents  and  there  are  those 
who  would  exploit  the  town’s  reputation 
financially. 

Mrs.  Minervini,  who  said  when  she  and 
Mrs.  Umhey  first  operated  the  paper  it 
was  known  as  “the  paper  with  the  broad 
outlook,”  feels  the  Townsman  has  sur¬ 
vived  because  people  in  Woodstock  have 
come  to  trust  it  and  the  people  who  run 
it. 

The  Townsman  does  get  the  so-called 
“bread  and  butter”  advertising  in  town, 
i.e.  the  supermarkets,  banks,  and  auto 
dealers  which  the  other  papers  do  not. 

She  doesn’t  speak  harshly  of  her  new 
competitors,  but  rather  talks  of  them  in  a 
“so-what’s-new?”  tone.  She  doesn’t  rate 
their  chances  of  survival  very  high  if  they 
depend  on  local  advertising — pointing  out 
that  the  Townsman  has  a  hard  enough 
time  as  it  is. 

Different  view 

Rick  Sanchez,  senior  editor  and  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  Woodstock  Review,  has  a  differ¬ 
ing  view.  He  feels  all  of  the  weeklies  can 
survive. 

He  said  his  paper’s  plans  call  for  de¬ 
pendence  on  local  ads  for  the  time  being, 
but  broadening  out  with  ad  solicitation 
and  circulation  into  other  areas  with  the 
eventuality  of  circulation  all  over  the 
Eastern  Seaboard. 

Recounting  his  reasons  for  establishing 
the  Review,  he  said  it  was  because  “there 
was  no  communication  in  town.”  This  was 
not  as  it  seemed,  a  slap  at  the  Townsman, 
but  meant  there  was  little  being  written 
in  the  line  of  feature  material  about  the 
town. 

The  Townsman  is  in  many  respects  a 
typical  weekly  newspaper.  It  has  a  stan¬ 
dard  format,  and  it  is  news  oriented.  It 
covers  town  meeting  and  other  events  and 
it  is  the  chronicler  of  Woodstock  events. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Review  and 
the  Times  ignore  the  day-to-day  happen¬ 
ings  in  Woodstock,  they  don’t.  But  they 
also  intersperse  coverage  with  feature 
material  about  people  and  places. 

Sanchez  said  one  main  concern  in  town 
is  that  if  the  charm  of  Woodstock  is  ex¬ 
ploited  many  of  the  oldtimers  and  culture- 
oriented  people  will  move  out.  It’s  a  very 
real  fear. 

The  Review,  despite  its  snappy,  well  de- 
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local  ne%vs  -  local  listings 
interview  ¥vith  rena  from  zena 
S.S.  brecht  on  theater 
health  food  ■  music  -  columns 


purpose  and  profit  in  woodstock  garbage? 


signed  tab  format,  is  traditional  in  its 
view  of  Woodstock.  Sanchez  said  the  pa¬ 
per  likes  the  status  quo  and  will  stress  the 
historic  aspects  of  the  town. 

The  Review  has  perhaps  the  hardest 
road  ahead  in  terms  of  survival  in  Wood- 
stock.  The  Townsman  has  security  in  age 
and  the  Times  reportedly  has  financial 
backing  from  publisher  Sy  (Jottlieb,  who 
among  other  things  owns  a  delicatessen 
and  restaurant  in  New  York  City. 

Also  lively 

The  Times  has  its  own  lively  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  style  which  utilizes  a  three 
column  (unjustified)  format.  It  too  mixes 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Apartment  Map.  A  little  over  two  years 
ago,  the  first  Apartment  Map  classified 
page  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  (E&P,  September  20, 
1969). 

It  was  a  black-and-white  page  of  rental 
availabilities  that  was  scheduled  to  run 
once  a  week  in  the  Sunday  edition.  The 
page  featured  an  8-column  locator  map 
with  37  one-inch  individual  ads.  E&P  gave 
the  idea  two  inches  of  space  in  its  cov¬ 
erage. 

From  this  rather  quiet  start,  the  Apart¬ 
ment  Map  has  surfaced  as  one  of  the 
hottest  classified  revenue  producing  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  whole  industry.  \Miile  the 
ads  are  still  only  an  inch  in  size,  there  are 
now  twice  as  many  as  when  the  page 
began,  and  instead  of  one  page  on  Sun¬ 
day,  there  is  a  double  truck  with  three 
insertions  a  week  on  Sunday,  Monday  and 
Saturday. 

Its  creator,  Allen  Thompson,  assistant 
manager  of  classified  advertising  for  the 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  called  this  to  our 
attention  during  a  I'ecent  stopover  for  a 
meeting  in  Atlanta. 

In  12  months,  Thompson  said  the  three 
double  trucks  a  week  produce  62  088  in¬ 
ches  or  321  pages  of  advertising.  There  is 
a  low  drop  out  rate.  Thompson  said  new 
composition  averages  five  inches.  Adv'er- 
tisers  are  charged  $137.50  per  apartment 
ad  in  a  package  deal  that  includes  color, 
plates  and  a  key  number  which  directs  the 
reader  to  location  of  the  apartment  on  the 
map.  Each  ad  must  run  three  times. 

*  *  » 

Insurance  ads.  Pennsylvania’s  insurance 
commissioner,  Herbert  Denenberg,  is  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  regulations  aimed  at 
eliminating  deceptive  life  and  health  in¬ 
surance  advertising.  The  regulations 
would  require  the  insurance  firms  to  state 
clearly  that  a  person  used  as  a  testimo¬ 
nial  is  getting  paid  for  it.  The  regulations 
would  also  prohibit  such  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  as:  Failure  to  explain  a  policy’s  ex¬ 
ceptions,  limitations,  and  exclusions;  use 
of  language  or  sjunbols  that  suggest  the 
insurance  company  has  some  connections 
with  a  government  agency;  and  use  of  $1 
initial  premiums. 

*  *  * 

Three  more.  Audience  data  for  three 
more  newspapers  has  been  added  to  the 
compilation  of  coordinated  market  studies 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
(E&P,  February  12).  They  are  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Cleveland 
Press,  and  Seattle  Times.  Market  data  is 
available  from  68  newspapers  with  59%  of 
the  circulations  in  the  top  50  markets  and 
with  more  than  30%  of  the  circulations  in 
the  U.S. 

*  *  * 

Checklist.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
suggests  that  retailers  ask  themselves 
these  questions  while  copy  and  layout  are 
still  in  rough  form: 

— Does  the  layout  have  a  focal  point? 
Can  some  of  the  elements  be  consolidated? 
Have  all  the  details  been  included? 


— Is  the  art  producible?  Is  art  needed 
at  all?  Is  the  store  logotype  prominent 
enough? 

— Is  the  type  inviting  to  read?  Can 
large  masses  of  type  be  broken  up  into 
several  smaller  blocks?  Are  there  too 
many  type  faces? 

— Does  the  ad  reflect  the  store’s  per¬ 
sonality? 

— Is  the  ad  part  of  a  campaign?  Are 
the  customer  benefits  dramatiz^?  Does  it 
include  all  the  important  merchandise 
facts?  Are  the  selling  points  emphasized? 

— Is  the  ad  overwritten?  Is  the  lan¬ 
guage  specific?  Is  the  ad  as  topical  as  it 
can  be? 

— Are  there  some  other  ways  to  do  the 
ad,  that  will  make  it  more  simple,  more 
direct  and  more  convincing? 

— Would  this  ad  stop  me  .  .  .  and  sell 
me? 

*  *  * 

Real  thing.  Florida  citrus  industry  is 
seeking  public  support  of  its  efforts  to  get 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
write  a  labeling  regulation  that  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  words  “orange 
juice’’  in  the  name  of  any  drink  product 
less  than  100%  the  real  thing.  The  Orlando 
Sentinel  printed  an  orange  colored  peti¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday  edition  (Feb.  6)  so 
readers  could  send  it  to  the  Conunissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs  to  register  their  en¬ 
dorsement  of  stronger  labeling. 

*  *  • 

Briefs.  San  Diego  Union  has  announced 
plans  for  a  GOP  roto  section  to  appear  on 
August  20 — the  day  before  the  Republican 
Convention  opens  .  .  .  The  eight  counties 
which  comprise  the  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  metropolitan  areas  have  a  new 
trademark — “Dallas/Fort  Worth:  The 
Southwest  Metroplex.”  The  North  Texas 
Commission,  marketing  body  for  the 
region,  is  running  a  $500,000  ad  campaign 
to  promote  the  region  over  the  next  10 
months  .  .  .  National  Educational  Adver¬ 
tising  Services  Inc.,  reps  for  college  pa¬ 
pers,  has  signed  up  460  high  school  pa¬ 
pers  and  is  compiling  a  computerized  list 
of  the  papers  with  rates,  registrations 
and  circulations.  Radio  City  Music  Hall, 
Coco-Cola  and  B.  E.  Hoffman  shoes  are 
running  national  ads  in  the  papers  rep¬ 
resented  by  NEAS  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  To  date  there  have  been  no  political 
ads  offered  .  .  .  Tom  Murray,  who  at  one 
time  sold  ads  for  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.,  has  been  under 
contract  at  BBDO  the  last  six  months 
supervising  the  agency’s  free-standing 
staffer  operation,  a  service  of  the  direct 
response  division.  The  agency  disclosed 
that  the  pre-print  operation  has  generated 
$500,000  in  new  billings  since  May  1971. 
In  addition  to  the  lower  cost,  Murray  cites 
more  flexibility  in  timing  and  the  ability 
to  select  specific  markets  as  advantages  of 
pre-print  over  mail  .  .  .  Effective  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  Lindsey,  Bradley  &  Johnston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Chattanooga,  will 
provide  full  electronic  ad  services  for  six 


new  Sears  stores  in  Jackson,  Greenville, 
Vicksburg,  Meridian,  Hattiesburg,  and 
Laurel,  Mississippi.  LBJ  handles  broad¬ 
cast  for  14  Sears  markets  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Miss.,  and  Tennessee. 

*  *  * 

Campaign.  An  approximate  $500,000  ad 
campaign,  aimed  at  motivating  readers 
into  travel  agencies,  will  be  run  by  Holi¬ 
day  Inns  starting  March  5.  Bishopric  & 
Fielden  agency,  Miami,  has  scheduled  ads 
in  travel  sections  in  New  York,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Atlanta,  Chicago  Detroit, 
Miami  and  Toronto  newspapers. 

• 

Boston  tv  station 
conducts  plebiscite 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  subsidiary, 
WHDH-tv,  is  conducting  a  plebiscite  in  an 
effort  to  overturn  a  ruling  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  (Commission  which 
awarded  the  license  for  Channel  5  to  Bos¬ 
ton  Broadcasters  Inc.  effective  March  19. 

WHDH  ran  full  page  ads  in  all  of  the 
Boston  newspapers  this  week  soliciting 
signatures  on  a  petition  which  amounts  to 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  station’s  record 
of  performance. 

If  more  than  19,000  signatures  are 
gathered,  WHDH  attorneys  will  present 
the  petition  to  the  FCC  for  a  rehearing  on 
its  recent  order  which  climaxed  several 
years  of  litigation  involving  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  license  to  WHDH. 

Meanwhile,  the  Herald  Traveler  attor¬ 
neys  are  seeking  a  new  review  of  the 
matter  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Boston  but  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  is 
being  challenged.  The  case  properly  be¬ 
longs  in  the  U.S.  (Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  is  claimed. 

The  Herald  Traveler  has  submitted  ma¬ 
terial  which  it  asserts  is  relevant  to  the 
qualifications  of  BBI  principals  for  a  li¬ 
cense. 

In  a  previous  public  vote,  supervised  by 
R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  those  favoring  continu¬ 
ance  of  WHDH-tv  numbered  18,893  and 
there  were  249  favoring  BBI. 

• 

Business  editor  named 

Publisher  Thomas  Vail  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  has  appointed  Wilson  Hirsch- 
feld  as  business  and  financial  editor. 
He  has  been  state  editor.  Hirschfeld  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  J.  Cleary,  general  business  ed¬ 
itor,  who  is  retiring  March  31.  Succeeding 
Hirschfeld  as  state  editor  is  David  L. 
Hopcraft,  who  has  been  chief  of  the 
Columbus  Bureau.  Robert  H.  Snyder  of 
the  bureau  will  succeed  Hopcraft  as  chief. 

• 

Award  for  AP  photos 

A  George  Polk  Award  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy  to  Horst  Faas  and  Michel  Laurent 
of  the  Associated  Press  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  listing  in  E&P,  Febru¬ 
ary  12.  The  citation  is  the  Long  Island 
University  competition  was  for  the  AP 
photos  of  the  Bangladesh  atrocities. 
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One  thing  made  1971 
our  best  year  ever 
for  not  running  newspapers 


GROWTH 


Our  gross  revenues  topped  $238  million,  up 
12.6*!^  over  1970.  Net  income  was  up  a  husky  22% 
for  the  year,  with  a  fourth-quarter  finish  up  i7.9%. 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  what  we’ve  been  saying. 

Newspapers  are  good  business,  even  in  a  trou¬ 
blesome  economy.  They  are  particularly  good 
where  you  find  ours,  in  mid-size  cities  that  are 
growing. 

Significantly,  we  would  have  grown  in  revenues 
during  1971  even  if  there  hadn’t  been  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  As  it  was,  we  started  the  year  with 
36  newspapers  in  seven  states  and  completed  it 
with  52  newspapers  in  15  states  and  on  the  island 
of  Guam. 

To  begin  1972,  the  Nashville  Banner  joined 
Gannett  to  become  our  53rd  newspaper.  We  say 
Gannett  makes  a  business  of  not  running  news¬ 
papers  and  we  mean  it.  Local  editors  and  pub¬ 


lishers  do.  That’s  why  former  owner  James  G. 
Stahlman,  who  continues  as  Banner  president 
and  publisher,  told  his  readers  they  would  find 
“Gannett  ownership  responsive  to  every  obliga¬ 
tion  and  sensitive  to  the  confidence  of  readers  and 
advertisers. . . .”  Meanwhile,  for  assistance  when 
Banner  executives  ask  for  it,  we  think  we’ve  built 
a  headquarters  staff  second  to  none  in  all  areas  of 
newspaper  publishing. 

But  back  to  the  best  year  in  Gannett  history, 
1971.  If  you’d  like  a  copy  of  our  fourth-quarter 
statement  and  our  annual  report  as  soon  as  it’s 
ready,  just  drop  us  a  line. 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

55  Exchange  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  i46i4 


Gannett 


GANNETT  PACIFIC  •  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Adver-  CONNECTICUT  •  Hartford  Times 

tiser  •  Pacific  Daily  News  and  Pacific  Dateline,  Guam  FLORIDA  •  Cocoa  Today  •  Fort  Myers  News-Press  •  Melbourne  Times  •  Pensacola 

FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS  •  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Enquirer  and  News  •  Belling-  Journal  •  Pensacola  News  •  Titusville  Star-Advocate 

ham.  Wash .  Herald  •  Boise.  Idaho.  Statesman  •  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  and  Courier  ILLINOIS  •  Danville  Commercial-News  •  Rockford  Morning  Star  •  Rockford 

•  Lansing.  Mich.,  State  Journal  •  Marion.  Ind  ,  Chronicle-Tribune  •  Olympia,  Wash.,  Register-Republic 

Daily  Olympian  MICHIGAN  •  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 

McCLURE  NEWSPAPERS  •  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  Press  •  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Public  NEW  JERSEY  •  Camden  Courier-Post  •  Plainfield  Courier-News 
Opinion  NEW  YORK  •  Beacon  News  •  Binghamton  Evening  Press  •  Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin 

WESTCHESTER,  ROCKLAND  NEWSPAPERS  •  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.,  Daily  Times  •  "  Elmira  Star-Gazette  (Morning  &  Evening)  •  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  •  Ithaca 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  Daily  Argus  •  New  Rochelle,  N  Y..  Standard  Star  •  Nyack-  Journal  •  Newburgh  Evening  News  •  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  •  Rochester  Democrat 

Rockland.  N.Y.,  Journal-News  •  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  Daily  Item  •  Tarrytown.  N.Y.,  and  Chronicle- Rochester  Times-Union ‘Utica  Daily  Press -Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Daily  News  -  White  Plains,  N  Y..  Reporter  Dispatch  -  Yonkers.  N.Y.,  Herald  States-  NORTH  DAKOTA  -  Dickinson  Press 

man  -  Ossining,  N.Y.,  Citizen-Register  TENNESSEE  -  Nashville  Banner 

CALIFORNIA  •  San  Bernardino  Evening  Telegram  -  San  Bernardino  Sun  WEST  VIRGINIA  -  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  -  Huntington  Advertiser 


Newspapers... the  nation’s  fifth  largest 
employer. 

In  the  last  quarter  century,  newspaper  employ¬ 
ment  has  grown  50.2^  compared  to  only  a  27.3^f 
growth  for  manufacturing  employment  and  a 
.‘17.5%  growth  for  total  employment.  More  evi¬ 
dence  that  newspapers  are  growing  fast.  Small 
wonder.  Is  your  day  complete  without  your  local 
new.spaper? 


Problem  seminar 
will  highlight 
Inland  meeting 

Current  problems  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  will  be  probed  in  five  seminars  at 
tbe  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  winter 
meeting  at  the  Houston  Oaks  Hotel  in 
Houston,  February  26-29. 

The  seminars  are  designed  to  help 
newspapeis  (1)  comply  with  wage-price 
controls,  (2)  make  decisions  as  to  new 
production  equipment,  (3)  measure  up  to 
the  new  consumerism  demands  of  their 
leaders,  (4)  upgrade  advertising  sales 
tools  and  personnel,  and  (5)  deal  soundly 
with  their  problems  in  the  area  of  em- 
jtloye  relations. 

This  meeting  will  be  the  first  for  the 
Inland  outside  of  Chicago  in  40  years. 
Astronauts  James  A.  Lovell  and  James  A. 
McDivitt  and  their  wives  will  lie  guests. 

Inlanders  will  hear  spokesmen  from  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  .Association  and 
the  .American  Paper  Institute  appraise 
the  abilities  of  the  Canadian  and  U.S. 
newsprint  industries  to  meet  the  demands 
of  daily  newspapers. 

How  newspapers  can  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  will  be  the  topic  of  another 
speaker,  Francis  W.  Hodson,  an  industrial 
hygiene  engineer  for  the  Travelers  Insur¬ 


ance  Companies. 

Personnel  training  will  get  attention  in 
a  triple-screen  audio-visual  presentation 
on  the  Oklahoma  City  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Research  Center  of  Southern 
Production  Program  Inc. 

• 

Presidential  story 
award  honors  ‘Smitty’ 

The  Merriman  Smith  Memorial  Fund 
announced  competition  for  an  award 
$500  and  a  scroll — “for  excellence  in  Pres¬ 
idential  news  coverage”  which  will  be  be¬ 
stowed  at  the  1972  annual  dinner  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Association 
on  April  29. 

The  Fund  was  created  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Merriman  Smith  who  covered  the 
White  House  for  more  than  30  years  for 
United  Press  International.  Smith's  forte 
was  handling  fast-breaking  news  stories 
while  covering  the  President  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  on  his  travels. 

“The  kind  of  Journalism  that  typified 
the  work  of  Mr.  Smith  is  the  kind  of 
journalism  which  will  be  considered  by 
the  judges  of  the  competition,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 

The  material  must  have  been  published 
in  the  Calendar  year  1971.  All  entries 
must  be  jK>stmarked  no  later  than  March 
20,  and  five  copies  of  each  story  must  be 
submitted.  Entries  should  be  sent  to  the 
Merriman  Smith  Memorial  Fund,  1029 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 


154-page  special 
for  anniversary 
70%  advertising 

The  Arlington  (Tex.)  Citizen-Journal’s 
154-page  75th  anniversary  edition  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  10  represents  the  largest  single  edi¬ 
tion  ever  published  by  a  suburban  news¬ 
paper  in  Texas,  according  to  Geroge 
Hawkes,  publisher.  It  commemorated  75 
years  of  continuous  publication  for  the 
tri-weekly  newspaper. 

The  five-man  staff,  under  the  direction 
of  advertising  director  Jerry  Hyde, 
worked  for  three  months  selling  14,000 
inches  of  advertising  which  made  up  70 
percent  of  the  edition.  The  editorial  staff, 
directed  by  Charles  T.  Hawkes,  editor, 
also  consisting  of  five  people,  prepared  all 
the  news  content.  Stories  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  Arlington’s  growth  in  the  75  years 
from  a  750  population  community  to  a 
Texas  city  of  over  100,000,  between  Dallas 
and  Fort  W'orth. 

The  edition  also  celebrated  the  Citizen- 
Journal’s  move  a  year  ago  into  a  $1.5 
million  plant.  The  new  quarters  consist  of 
48,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  on  a  4.5 
acre  tract. 

The  sjiecial  used  36  tons  of  newsprint 
for  its  38,000  circulation.  Printing  w^as 
done  on  two  offset  presses,  a  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  and  a  Goss  Suburban.  The  first  of  the 
13  sections  was  printed  the  week  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s.  One  or  more 
of  the  special  sections  was  printed  each 
week  since  then  until  publication  date. 

• 

Freedoms  citation 
for  Walter  Trohan 

Walter  Trohan,  retired  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Washington  bureau, 
will  receive  a  National  Recognition  Award 
February  20  in  ceremonies  at  Freedoms 
Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

He  is  being  cited  for  “a  distinguished 
career  in  which  he  skillfully  interpreted 
major  political,  military  and  diplomatic 
events  of  the  past  30  years  wdth  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  highest  principles  of  free 
speech  and  press.” 

Trohan  was  born  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
and  joined  the  Tribune  staff  in  1929.  He 
was  its  Washington  correspondent  from 
1949  to  1968. 

Other  newspaper  personnel  on  the  list 
of  patriotism  awards  are: 

Reg  Manning,  McNaught  Syndicate  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Ar¬ 
izona  Republic  and  other  newspapers,  for 
his  editorial,  “Will  the  Federal  Bureau¬ 
cracy  Destroy  Individual  Fredom  in 
America?” 

Bob  Curran,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
columnist,  for  “Some  Thoughts  on  Nature 
of  Veterans  Day  Heroism.” 

Geoige  E.  Ellis  Jr.,  for  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon^ 
Ntnvs. 


OnMarchB 

theiDAiiYwimiAiidB  SUNDAY 


I^^ewest  Smart  Bu^  in  California’s 
Amazing  Orange  County 

'^New  penetration  of  the  rich  coastal  area  of  Orange 
County,  the  No.  1  market  in  California's  No.  2  county. 

if  The  new  edition  will  deliver  your  Sunday  punch  to  more 
than  44.000  subscriber  families  whose  average  Effective 
Buying  Income  is  $4,395  per  person! 


★  Complete  new  Sunday  newspaper  will  emphasize  community 
coverage,  late-breaking  sports,  exclusive  local  news  and 
features  PLUS  color  comics;  Family  Weekly  and  TV  WEEK. 

Advertising  rates  same  as  for  the  Monday  through  Saturday 
editions. 


Sunday 


DAILY  PILOT 


ORANGE  COAST  DAILY  PILOT  Box  1875,  Newport  Beach,  Ca.  92663 
{714)642-4321  *  Represented  by  CWO&O 
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Talk  about  Faith 
in  a  Market!  .  .  . 


NEW  $9  MILLION  SPECIAL 
EVENTS  CENTER  .  .  .  now  under 
construction  at  ORU,  flexible, 
modern  ...  to  house  not  only 
University  activities,  but  many 
of  Tulsa's  fine  arts  events! 


TULSA’S  BEST  KNOWN  PERSONALITY 

^  ORAL  ROBERTS,  known  to  millions  for  his  evangel- 

now  under  work,  is  not  only  a  native  Tulsan,  but  is  building 

flexible,  a  testament  to  his  faith  in  his  hometown  in  the  mag- 

mTrnany  nificent  Oral  Roberts  University,  a  500  acre,  fully 

3nts!  accredited  University  with  an  enrollment  of  1 375  and 

with  the  most  modern  teaching  aids  and  equipment 
of  any  University  in  America.  All  built  within  the  last 
7  years!  Another  intangible  but  important  reason  why 
the  Tulsa  market  is  different  .  .  .  and  responsive! 
Use  the  .... 

tribune 

THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

Two  Independent  &  Separately  Owned  Newspapers  •  Reps.-BRANHAM-MOLONEY 


A  40-COUNTY- MORE  THAN  4  BILLION  MARKET 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 


ORAL  ROBERTS 


TERRIFIC 


!  Artwork  provided  by  Bettmann  Archive,  Inc. 


disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
arid  will  persist.  ..  ,,0  ,.™.. 


Yes,  it  could  happen  again.  And  unless 
people  believe  that,  and  guard  against  that,  it  will 
happen  again.  That’s  what  makes  a  free  press 
essential  to  a  free  society.  Intelligent  and  reliable 
reporting  alerts  people  to  the  abuses  of  power  by 
government,  by  business,  and  by  the  press,  itself. 

We,  at  Knight  Newspapers,  are  aware  of 
the  power  of  the  press  and  the  awesome  respon¬ 
sibility  that  comes  with  it.  We  know  we  must 
report  the  news  fairly,  fully  and  honestly.  We  must 
speak  out  on  the  important  issues  of  our  time 
with  courage  and  conviction.  We  must  be  as  ready 
to  admit  our  own  mistakes  as  we  are  to  point  out 
the  mistakes  made  in  other  spheres  of  power. 

This  is  the  kind  of  responsible  journalism 
we  look  for  and  foster  in  every  paper  that 
comprises  our  group.  And  this  is  the  kind  of 
responsible  journalism  that  makes  the  power  of 
the  press  truly  the  power  of  the  people. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 


Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boca  Raton  News,  Charlotte  News.  Charlotte  Observer. 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph.  Miami  Herald. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 


THE  EVERETT  DAILY  HERALD _ 
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Wilson  Is  Leading  in  Massachnsetts 
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‘Scoop’  Jackson’s 
campaign  boosts 
Everett  Herald 

By  Jack  Morgan 

It’s  unique  for  a  presidential  candidate 
to  use  his  three-year,  perfect  record  as  a 
newspaper  delivei-y  boy  as  part  of  his 
credentials  for  the  nation’s  highest  office, 
but  such  is  the  case  of  U.S.  Senator  Hen¬ 
ry  Martin  “Scoop”  Jackson,  D-Wash. 

In  fact,  “Scoop”  Jackson  actually  took 
his  nickname  from  the  pages  of  the  Ev¬ 
erett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald. 

Scoop  doesn’t  apply  to  a  world  beating 
story  uncovei-ed  by  a  hustling  reporter.  It 
was  the  name  of  a  comic  strip  character 
featuring  the  travels  about  town  of  a  cub 
reporter.  Named  “Scoop,  The  Cub  Report¬ 
er,”  the  strip  was  carried  in  the  Everett 
Daily  Herald  beginning  March  12,  1912.  It 
was  discontinued  February  14, 1914. 

The  senator’s  older  sister,  Gertrude, 
thought  young  Henry  had  the  same  initia¬ 
tive  and  inquisitive  nature  portrayed  by 
the  cartoon  character. 

That  was  before  Jackson  w’as  two  years 
old.  And  it  was  that  resemblance  and  sim¬ 
ilarity  in  characteristic  traits  that  led 
Gertrude  to  start  calling  him  Scoop,  a 
nickname  picked  up  and  retained  by  Jack¬ 
son’s  family  and  friends  to  this  day. 


OF  HbMES  IN  PRIMARY  MARKET 
no  retail  sales  tax  •  Sunday  selling 


We  post  a  strong  79.8%t  penetra¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  state  compared  to 
the  negligible  total  delivered  by  ail 
out-of-state  papers  combined.  Pri¬ 
mary  market  EBI  is  a  solid  $11,270*, 
well  above  the  national  average.  To 
reach  this  unique  one-state  market, 
THE  MORNING  NEWS  and  EVENING 
JOURNAL  are  great  buys  for  great 
selling. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Del.  •  Telephone  302/654-5351 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Sntith,  Irtc. 

tABC  Audit  12/31/70  ’SALES  MANAGEMENT  7/10/71 


In  the  1920s,  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  car- 
i-ier  for  the  Herald,  in  addition  to  working 
in  the  mailroom,  inserting  papers  and 
doing  odd  jobs. 

That’s  w'here  Scoop  Jackson’s  early 
ingenuity  proved  itself. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  circulation 
manager  to  have  subscribers  register  any 
delivery  complaints  directly  with  the  Her¬ 
ald — not  with  the  boy. 

Scoop  Jackson  set  out  to  improve  on 
this  system.  So,  he  had  some  cards  printed 
advising  readers  on  his  route  to  call  him — 
not  the  Herald — if  anything  was  amiss 
w'ith  his  services. 

This  bit  of  enterprise  earned  for  Scoop 
Jackson  a  national  award  for  three  years’ 
service  to  newspaper  readers  without  ev¬ 
er  having  received  a  complaint — at  least 
none  that  anyone  knew  about. 

The  framed  certificate  hangs  on  the 
Senator’s  library  wall. 

Scoop  Jackson,  59,  has  been  in  public 
life  since  his  election  as  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  in  Snohomish  County  in  1938.  He  was 
elected  to  the  77th  U.S.  Congress  in  1940 
where  he  spent  12  years  and  then  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  He  has  never  been 
defeated  in  an  election. 

Jackson  larely  fails  to  mention  his  days 
with  the  Everett  Herald  during  his  cam¬ 
paign  stops  and  invariably  the  question  of 
how  he  got  his  nickname  arises. 

Scoop  Jackson  has  taken  pains  to  talk 
about  his  life  in  Everett,  including  his 
eaily  work  at  the  newspaper  and  at  local 
lumber  mills,  a  major  industry  in  his  ear¬ 
ly  life,  and  still  so. 

Consequently,  the  Everett  Herald  (cir¬ 
culation  about  50,000,  including  its  South 
Snohomish  County  “Westei-n  Sun”  edi¬ 
tion)  has  received  some  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  publicity  that  is  uncommon  for  a 
newspaper  of  its  size. 


Single  ‘employment’ 
tag  used  for  ads 

The  familiar  “Help  Wanted — Male”  and 
“Help  Wanted — Female”  classifications 
were  eliminated  from  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  pages  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel  effective  February  1. 

From  now  on  job  openings  will  be  listed 
w-ithout  reference  to  sex  in  eight  catego¬ 
ries  under  Section  VIII,  headed  “Employ¬ 
ment.” 

The  National  Organization  for  Women 
has  contended  that  an  advertiser  who  lists 
a  job  opening  for  male  applicants  is  viola¬ 
ting  the  act.  Recently  the  Winston-Salem 
chapter  of  NOW  asked  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  to  re-examine  the  practice  of  lis¬ 
ting  job  opening  ads  separately  for  men 
and  women. 

“We  made  thorough  study,”  said  editor- 
publisher  Wallace  Cai-roll,  “and  concluded 
that  employers  using  our  old  way  of  lis¬ 
ting  job  opportunities  might  be  unwitting¬ 
ly  violating  the  law  and  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  lawsuits. 

“We  investigated  the  experience  of 
newspapei-s  in  other  cities  which  have 
dropped  the  division  by  sexes  in  their 
help-wanted  ads.  We  found  that  the 
change  has  been  well  received  by  both 
advertisers  and  job-seekers.” 

Civil  rights  attorneys,  acting  on  behalf 
of  an  18-year-old  black  student  at 
Tougaloo  College,  have  filed  a  suit  against 
Mississippi  Publishers  Corp.  of  Jackson 
charging  discrimination  in  help  wanted 
ads  that  are  listed  by  sex  in  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  and  the  Jackson  Daily  News.  They 
claim  the  listings  violate  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 
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Speaks  no  evil. 

There  are  a  lot  of  data  transmission  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  market.  But  only  this  one  offers 
error  free  transmission  with  clean  tape  out¬ 
put.  It’s  called  Datatran. 

Datatran  has  a  brand  new  kind  of  error  de¬ 
tection  system  which  listens  for  static,  signal 
fading  and  other  interference  during  trans¬ 
mission.  All  the  things  which  cause  garble. 

When  Datatran  hears  problems  it  stops  and 
retransmits  the  data  until  it’s  letter  perfect, 
before  it  ever  gets  to  the  tape  puncher  or 
phototypesetter. 

Datatran  operates  over  direct  dial.  Western 
Union  or  leased  lines.  It  has  also  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  future  use  in  telephone  com¬ 
munication  via  satellite.  It  transmits  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  120  characters  per  second — half 
duplex  or  full  duplex.  It  works  with  DEC, 

IBM  and  other  typesetting  computers  and 
processes  paper  tape  from  any  keyboard  in 
5,  6,  7,  or  8  level  codes. 

Error  free  data  transmission  for  the  typeset¬ 
ting  industry — and  we’re  the  only  company 
that  offers  it. 

Call  us  collect  for  more  information: 

Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  (206)  747-6960, 
or  write  us  at  1 3256  Northrup  Way,  Bellevue, 

Wa.  98005. 

BIEIQ 


Absolute  subpoena  immunity 
held  necessary  for  newsmen 


Based  on  a  survey  of  more  than  1,000 
newsmen  and  an  analysis  of  constitutional 
law  and  subpoena  practices,  a  University 
of  Michigan  legal  scholar  concludes  that 
newsmen  should  be  granted  “absolute” 
and  “unconditional”  immunity  from  sub¬ 
poenas  issued  by  grand  juries,  legislative 
bodies  and  administrative  agencies. 

In  a  study  of  the  press  subpoena  conti’o- 
versy.  Prof.  Vincent  A.  Blasi  also  notes 
that  many  newsmen  feel  “the  most  serious 
problem  with  press  subpoenas  is  that  they 
are  issued  in  unnecessary  circumstances” — 
when  the  reporter  has  no  important  in¬ 
formation  to  contribute. 

The  profe.«sor  suggests,  however,  that 
if  —  under  certain  circumstances  — 
subpoenas  were  restricted  to  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  which  reporters  can 
offer  significant  information,  “the  adverse 
effect  on  the  news  flow  would  be  quite 
minimal  and  quite  tolerable.” 

Blasi ’s  292-page  report  is  the  result  of 
a  17-month  investigation  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  an  organization 
of  newsmen  fonned  in  March  1970,  in 
response  to  increased  government  de¬ 
mands  for  infonnation  from  journalists. 
The  study  was  funded  through  a  $27,000 
grant  from  the  Field  Foundation  of  New 
York. 

In  releasing  the  report,  the  Reporters 
Committee  noted  that  Blasi’s  study  was  a 
“wholly  independent  effort”  carried  out 
without  intervention  by  the  Committee  at 
any  stage  of  the  research  or  writing. 

Recommendations 

Blasi’s  study  offered  these  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

— There  should  be  an  “absolute”  and 
“unqualified”  privilege  under  the  First 
Amendment  giving  newsmen  immunity 
from  grand  jui-y  subpoenas.  (Thirteen 
states  have  already  passed  statutes  giving 
newsmen  an  immunity  to  protect  the  in- 
dentities  of  their  anonymous  sources.) 

— There  should  be  an  “absolute”  and 
“unqualified”  privilege  for  newsmen 
against  subpoenas  issued  by  legislative 
bodies  and  administrative  agencies. 

— Newsmen  should  not  be  i-equii'^d  to 
disclose  confidential  sources  in  civil  trials 
unless:  the  information  sought  is  “sub¬ 


stantially  different  in  quality  or  import 
from  any  other  evidence  admitted  at  the 
trial”;  the  source  was  not  given  a  specific 
promise  of  confidentiality;  and  disclosure 
of  the  source’s  identity  would  not  cause 
“irreparable  harm”  to  the  newsman’s  pro¬ 
fessional  i-elationships. 

— In  criminal  trials,  newsmen  should  be 
required  to  disclose  confidential  infonna¬ 
tion  only  if:  they  have  evidence  conceni- 
ing  criminal  behavior  (not  the  “victimless 
variety,  such  as  drug  use,  homosexuality, 
gambling  or  prostitution”)  to  which  they 
w'ere  eyewitness  or  in  which  they  actually 
participated;  or  if  the  defendant  invokes 
his  sixth  amendment  right  to  call  witness 
in  his  favor  and  makes  a  showing  of  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a 
newsman  has  infonnation  ralevent  to  the 
case. 

— New’smen  claiming  a  constitutional 
privilege  should  be  full-time  employes  of 
an  established  news  medium,  or  have  con¬ 
tributed  at  least  three  items  published  in 
an  established  medium. 

Sources  tighlen  up 

Noting  the  importance  of  newsmen  de¬ 
veloping  confidential  relationships  with 
sources  as  a  means  of  gaining  infonnation 
for  in-depth,  interpretive  news  coverage, 
Blasi  writes: 

“Reporters  are  deeply  concenied  about 
being  subpoenaed  primarily  because  tbe 
possibility  of  their  involvement  in  investi¬ 
gative  and  adjudicative  proceedings  can 
‘poison  the  atmosphere’  of  their  source 
relationships  .  .  .  The  prime  concern  is 
that  the  subpoena  threat  can  cause  sour¬ 
ces  to  tighten  up  and  behave  in  a  more 
self-conscious  fashion.” 

At  the  same  time,  Blasi  notes,  there  is  a 
“long  standing  tradition”  of  press  cooper¬ 
ation  with  law-enforcement  efforts.  “The 
prevalent  attitude  of  newsmen  concerning 
the  subpoena  issue  is  not  that  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  their  civic  obligations — far  from 
it — ^but  rather  a  vehement  belief  that  the 
joui-nalism  profession,  not  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  should  resolve  these  questions  of 
conflicting  ethical  obligations  to  sources 
and  to  society.” 

Blasi’s  study  included  a  survey  of  more 
than  1,000  newsmen  and  editors  from  all 
media;  a  scholarly  analysis  of  cases  and 


circumstances  under  which  subpoenas  are 
served  on  newsmen;  and  Blasi’s  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  on  how  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  press  can  best 
be  protected,  in  view  of  the  government’s 
claim  of  its  constitutional  right  to  subpoe¬ 
na  newsmen. 

In  the  survey  of  newsmen,  which  was 
carried  out  in  collaboration  with  Prof. 
Richard  Baker  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Blasi 
found  that  more  than  half  the  respondents 
said  they  rely  on  regular  confidential 
sources  for  at  least  10  percent  of  their 
news  stories.  The  survey  also  showed  that 
almost  one-seventh  of  the  reporters  rely 
on  regular  confidential  sources  in  more 
than  half  of  their  stories. 

In  teims  of  the  effect  of  the  subpoena 
threat  on  news  coverage,  newsmen  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  survey  said  the  possibility 
of  being  subpoenaed  had  adversely  affect¬ 
ed  their  news  coverage  in  the  past  18 
months  in  the  following  categories:  trial 
coverage  (37  percent  of  the  reporters) ; 
investigative  reporting  (27  percent);  re¬ 
portage  about  radical-militant  groups  (34 
percent)  and  minority  groups  (28  per¬ 
cent)  ;  police  reporting  (30  percent) ;  and 
financial  reporting  (20  percent). 

Members  of  the  steering  committee  for 
the  study  are: 

James  S.  Doyle,  Washington  Star. 

Fred  P.  Graham,  Netv  York  Times, 

Eileen  Shanahan,  New  York  Times. 

Jack  C.  Landau,  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

Jack  Nelson,  Los  Angeles  Thnes. 

Robert  C.  Maynard,  Washington  Post. 

Elsie  Carper,  Washington  Post. 

John  Kifner,  New  York  Times. 

Kenneth  Auchincloss,  Newsweek. 

Lemuel  Tucker,  WOR  Radio. 

J.  Anthony  Lukas,  free  lance. 

Nat  Hentoff,  free  lance. 

Donald  Johnson,  Newsweek. 

Joel  Weisman,  Chicago  Today. 

John  Wood,  Boston  Globe. 

Gene  Miller,  Miami  Herald. 

William  Stout,  CBS  News. 

H.  K.  Smith,  ABC  News. 

Membership  in  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Free<lom  of  the  Press  are  being  solic¬ 
ited,  with  annual  dues  of  $2. 

The  committee  study  preceded  by  a 
few  days  the  scheduled  hearing,  Tuesday, 
February  22,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  the  Caldwell  and  two 
other  cases  involving  subpoenas  to  news¬ 
men  requiring  them  to  give  information 
to  grand  juries  and  other  official  agencies. 
The  court  has  allotted  three  hours  for 
arguments  by  attorneys. 

• 

Publisher's  100th 
birthday  is  hailed 

A  “special”  edition  of  the  Paris  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News  recently  saluted  the  publish¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Jenison,  in  a  streamer 
head,  “Happy  100th  Birthday.” 

Mrs.  Jenison  has  been  in  Paris  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  being  publisher  and 
president  of  the  publishing  company  since 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1938. 

Her  son,  Edward  H.  Jenison,  is  editor 
of  the  Beacon-News.  The  newspaper  em¬ 
ploys  31  persons,  all  of  whom  signed  in  18 
point  type  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Jenison. 
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The  way  to  a  kid’s  head  is  through  his  stomach. 


A  hungry  child  is  a  lot  more  con- 
cerntxJ  with  getting  a  good  meal  than 
with  getting  a  good  grade. 

Every  morning  nine  million  children 
go  to  school  thinking  about 
food  instead  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

We  accept  the  challenge 

Following  the  1%9  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Health,  our  Continental  Baking 
Company  responded  to  the  need  for 
a  nutritious  school  breakfast  that  would 
taste  good  and  wouldn't  cost  much. 

Working  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  our  food  scientists  came 
up  with  a  high-protein  food  that  looks 
and  tastes  like  cake.  We  called  it  H-11. 

The  name  is  Astrofood* 

One  serving  with  eight  ounces  of 
milk  has  about  as  much  nutritive 
value  as  four  ounces  of  orange  juice, 
two  strips  of  bacon,  an  egg,  and  a 


piece  of  buttered  toast.  And  which, 
including  the  milk,  costs  about 
15  cents. 

Already  about  15,000  children  to¬ 
day  in  schools,  day  care  centers 
and  Head  Start  programs  are  eating 
an  H-11  breakfast.  Except  we  re-named 
it  and  package  it  as  Astrofood.  We 
didn't  think  a  name  like  H-11  would 
appeal  to  children,  no  matter  how 
good  it  was  for  them. 

Astrofood  isn't  available  at  retail, 
nor  nationwide  yet  to  schools 
and  other  such  institutions.  But  we're 
working  to  expand  distribution 
and  to  develop  other  varieties. 

After  breakfast  comes  lunch 

Another  of  our  companies,  Morton 
Frozen  Foods,  cooked  up 
another  meal  for  children.  Lunch. 
Over  20  tasty  varieties. 

Our  Morton  lunches  can  be  served 
hot  in  their  own  containers.  That 
makes  cleaning  up  after  lunch  easy. 


Two  people  can  serve  1,000  chil¬ 
dren.  The  only  equipment  the  school 
needs  is  a  fast-heat  oven, a  freezer, 
milk  cooler,  and  portable  lunchroom 
furniture. 

Hunger  causes  drop-outs 

Hungry  school  children,  unable  to 
concentrate,  may  eventually  become 
drop-outs. 

So  if  we  can  fill  their  stomachs  now, 
they  won't  have  to  learn  the  hard 
way  later  just  how  important  a  good 
education  was  to  their  future. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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The  Cottrell  press  now 


Every  time  we  tell  the  Cottrell  story,  it  gets  bigger. 

For  now  we  run  the  gamut  from  V-15A  and  V-25  tubular 
presses  to  845  semi-cylindrical  single-width  press  on  up  to  our 
new  1650,  a  semi-cylindrical  double-width  press. 

Each  is  designed  to  meet  specific  production  speed  and 
paging  requirements. 

But  all  have  one  thing  in  common — the  result  of  an 
objective  look  at  the  printing  requirements  of  today’s  chang¬ 
ing  newspapers.  A  design  offering  reduced  paper  waste,  faster 
color  balance,  easier  register  control  and  better  accessi¬ 
bility  —  all  combining  to  maximize  operating  efficiency. 

For  complete  information,  write  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Cottrell  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island  02891. 
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Toronto  Star’s 
23-story  home 
will  be  razed 

Her  corridors  and  offices  are  empty 
now. 

The  presses,  the  heart  of  her  being,  are 
stilled  forever  and  the  newsroom,  her 
soul,  is  cold  and  empty.  Staring  vacantly 
at  the  world  through  dark  and  cheerless 
windows,  80  King  St.  W.,  home  of  the 
Toronto  Star  for  42  years,  awaits  the 
final  curtain. 

Her  people  have  all  moved  to  One 
Yonge  St.  Soon  the  wreckers  will  come. 

“The  building  w’as  my  father’s  life-long 
ambition,”  says  Ruth  Atkinson  Hindmarsh, 
79,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  the  Star’s  first  president  and  the  man 
who  built  80  King  St.  W.  A  tiny,  efferves¬ 
cent  lady,  Mrs.  Hindmarsh  is  the  widow 
of  the  Star’s  legendary  managing  editor, 
Harry  Comfort  Hindmai-sh,  who  later  be¬ 
came  its  president.  Mrs.  Hindmarsh,  a 
director  of  the  company,  works  thi-ee  days 
a  week  mostly  handling  matters  involving 
the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation,  an 
institution  her  father  set  up  in  1942  to 
provide  funds  for  the  betterment  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  Ontario. 

When  Mrs.  Hindmarsh  first  heard  that 
the  Star  was  giving  up  the  old  limestone 
bastion,  built  in  1929  at  a  cost  of  $4  mil¬ 
lion,  to  move  into  a  new  $40  million, 
25-story  tower  at  One  Yonge  St.,  she  felt 
sad. 

“I  felt  awful  but  then  I  realized  it  was 
silly  to  feel  that  way.  The  Star  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  strong  and  as  successful  as  be¬ 
fore.” 

The  building  at  80  King  St.  W.  is  23 
stories  of  thick  limestone  walls,  a  lobby 
with  the  best  marble  from  Italy  and 
bronze  from  Spain,  granite  floors  through¬ 
out. 

Teperman  and  Sons  Ltd.,  wrecking  con¬ 
tractors,  submitted  a  tender  for  the  demo¬ 
lition  contract  after  roaming  the  building 
and  assessing  the  market  value  of  sal¬ 
vageable  material  such  as  steel,  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  bronze,  doore,  light  and  plumbing 
fixtures.  The  Star  Building  is  not  only  the 
biggest  wrecking  job  Teperman  has  un¬ 
dertaken  but  one  of  the  most  lucrative  as 
well,  even  though  a  number  of  bronze 
items  have  been  excluded  from  the  con¬ 
tract — like  the  lobby  chandeliers,  mail 
box,  radiator  screen,  elevator  control 


panels,  indicator  dials,  two  outside  lan¬ 
terns  flanking  the  main  entrance,  “The 
Star”  nameplate  on  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  two  marble  columns  inside. 

Most  if  not  all  of  these  items  will  be 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
for  a  special  display. 

Beland  Honderich,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star  since  1966,  came  to  the 
newspaper  from  Kitchener  in  1943  as  a 
general  reporter.  He  sat  in  his  former 
office  one  day  before  the  move  to  Yonge 
St.  and  remembered  his  first  day  at  80 
King  St.  W. 

“I  was  so  thunderstnick.  I  was  a  lowly 
reporter  who  came  here  from  Kitchener 
and  I  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  The  marble 
in  the  lobby,  it  was  very  beautiful.  All  the 
bronze  was  polished  daily  in  those  days.  It 
wasn’t  the  height  of  the  building  so  much 
that  impressed  me  but  the  grandeur  of 
the  lobby. 

“I  will  regret  leaving  this  office  most  of 
all  because  this  was  Mr.  Atkinson’s  office 
and  this  was  his  desk.  It  has  great  senti¬ 
mental  value  to  me. 

“Every  time  I  walk  by  the  Toronto- 
Dominion  Bank  across  the  street,  I  look 
over  at  this  building  and  I  feel  sad.  It 
seems  an  awful  shame  that  a  building 
that  has  been  standing  for  only  42  years 
has  served  its  purpose.” 

• 

Scholarships  for  10 

Ten  journalism  students  at  four  New 
York  City  universities  have  been  awarded 
scholarships  totaling  $2,000  by  the  Dead¬ 
line  Club,  New  York  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

The  recipients  are  Mark  Knoller  and 
Nathan  Kleinfield,  New  York  University; 
David  Medina  and  Jack  Stokes,  Long  Is¬ 
land  University;  Philip  C.  Barbara  and 
Rita  F.  Ciolli,  Fordham,  and  Ralph  J. 
Begleiter,  John  M.  Kennedy,  Meredith  \V. 
Lewis  and  Gail  J.  Perlick,  Columbia.  Each 
school  was  alloted  $500. 

• 

Parker  Pen  co-op 

The  Parker  Pen  Co.  is  offering  retailei-s 
a  co-operative  advertising  plan  for  the 
first  half  of  1972  that  pays  100%  of  the 
advertising  costs  up  to  10%  of  net  pur¬ 
chases.  All  produrts  qualify.  Mats  or 
reproduction  proofs  of  ready-to-use  ads 
are  available  from  Parker  by  writing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Sales  Supply  Dept., 
219  East  Court  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
53544. 


U.S.  judge  rules 
camera  seizure 
violates  ‘First’ 

U.S.  District  Judge  Philip  Neville  is¬ 
sued  a  ruling  last  week  favoring  a  Duluth 
television  station  in  a  suit  over  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  one  of  its  cameras  by  two 
Duluth  policeman. 

The  judge  ruled  that  the  policemen,  in 
confiscating  the  camera  from  WDIO-TV 
reporter  Dennis  Anderson  last  March  29, 
placed  a  prior  restraint  on  the  station’s  J 
right  to  free  expression,  in  violation  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  policeman  took  the  camera  from 
Anderson  as  he  was  filming  an  arrest  af-  ' 
ter  a  breakin  at  the  Ski  Hut  in  Duluth. 

The  judge,  in  a  declaratory  judgment, 
said  Anderson,  or  any  other  employe  of 
the  station,  has  the  right  to  cover  news 
events  in  any  public  place,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  unreasonably  interfere  with  an  ar¬ 
rest,  or  endanger  an  arresting  officer. 

He  said  Anderson,  filming  from  a  side¬ 
walk,  was  in  a  public  place  and  the  public 
had  not  been  restricted  from  the  area. 

A  city  attorney  argued  that  the  seizure 
was  not  prior  restraint,  because  the 
officers  had  offered  immediately  to  return 
the  camera,  and  because  the  camera  was 
never  opened. 

The  judge  said  that  argument  was  in¬ 
valid  because  the  offer  to  return  the 
camera  was  based  on  the  condition  that 
the  station  allow  police  detectives  to  in¬ 
spect  the  film  before  it  was  used. 

Vic  Hackler’s  last 
APME  Red  Book  is  out 

The  APME  Red  Book  for  1971  has  just 
come  off  the  press.  It  is  the  last  one  to  be 
edited  by  Victor  Hackler,  AP  .staff  execu¬ 
tive  who  has  retired. 

The  Red  Book  contains  the  verbatim 
reports  of  proceedings  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editore  in  Philadelphia  October  19-22, 
1971.  There  is  also  a  membership  list  and 
a  record  of  the  presidents  and  meeting 
places  since  the  first  gathering  in  1933  at 
French  Lick,  Indiana. 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  Indianapolis  News, 
is  the  current  president.  Ted  Boyle,  AP 
promotion  manager,  is  assisting  him  and 
APME  committees  in  arrangements  for 
the  1972  meeting  in  Kansas  City  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 


Southland  shares  sold 

An  offering  of  500,000  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  Southland  Paper  Mills  Inc. 
of  Lufkin,  Texas,  was  oversubscribed  at  a 
price  of  $17.50  a  share,  according  to  the 
underwriting  group  headed  by  Rauscher 
Pierce  Securities  Corp.  The  company’s 
stock  was  split  25  for  1  last  October.  TTie 
recent  sale  realized  $8.7  million  for  tim- 
berland  purchases  and  working  capital. 
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The  best  impression  you  can  mcike. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412L,  2-36 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

□  Please  brief  me  in  person  on  how  you  can  help  in 
phototypesetting. 

□  Send  more  information. 

Name  _ Title _ 

Newspaper _ 

Address  _ _ 

City— - State _ Zip _ 


Type  for  this  advertisement  was  set  photographically 
on  Kodak  Phototypesetting  Film. 


Every 

phototypesetting 
piaper 
you  need 
comes 
in  one  box 

Kodak  Grade  S  Phototypesettins 
Pap)er...the  economy  you  need, 
quality  you  can  count  on. 

Whether  you  set  50  characters  per  second  or 
thousands  of  characters,  you  need  only  one 
phototypesetting  paper.  KODAK  Ektamatic 
Photomechanical  Paper,  Grade  S,  gives  you 
speed,  economy,  and  quality  every  time. 

Economical  because  Grade  S  Paper  can  be 
used  in  any  non-tungsten  phototypesetting 
operation,  and  because  of  its  easy  stabilization 
processing. 

Quality  in  sharp  edge  definition.  The  kind  of 
quality  you've  come  to  expect  from  Kodak. 

After  all,  we've  been  in  phototypesetting 
since  the  beginning;  we've  grown  up  with  it. 

We  have  data  on  the  benefits  of  phototype¬ 
setting  and  the  products  we  make.  They  may 
help  you.  Send  us  the  coupon. 


Men’s  fashion 
show  attracts 
175  reporters 

The  fashion  press  went  to  Houston  last 
week  to  find  out  what  is  on  the  horizon — 
and  beyond — for  men’s  fashions  and  the 
$20  billion  men’s  apparel  industry. 

175  fashion  editors  and  reporters  at¬ 
tended  the  Men’s  Fashion  Association’s 
14th  Annual  Press  Preview  of  Sprinp- 
Summer  fashions.  Representinp  newspa¬ 
pers,  mapazines,  syndicates  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  they  were  from  110  cities  in  36 
states  and  Canada. 

The  Press  Preview  is  a  five-day  briefinp 
and  cram  course  in  male  fashion  for  the 
cominp  season.  It  consists  of  live  fashion 
shows,  clinics,  forums  and  seminars  de- 
sipned  to  provide  the  press  wdth  news  for 
immediate  use  plus  material  to  facilitate 
fashion  industi-y  covei-age  over  the  next 
six  months. 

At  press  headquarters  in  the  Astro- 
world  Hotel,  the  Men’s  Fashion  Associa¬ 
tion  provided  typewriting  rooms,  inter¬ 
viewing  rooms,  copy  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  as  well  as  taping  rooms  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  broadcasters.  Both  black-and- 
white  and  color  photographs  of  fashions 
w'ere  available  from  the  MFA  and  20 
other  major  textile  and  apparel  firms. 

The  press  contingent  had  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  meet  and  interview  many  of  the  men 
who  make  and  market  today’s  men’s  ap¬ 
parel.  A  press  conference  with  television 
personality  Johnny  Carson  was  a 
newsworthy  part  of  the  program.  Other 
celebrities  with  an  interest  in  male  fash¬ 
ion  available  for  inteiwiews  were  Oscar 
De  La  Renta,  Ceasar  Romero,  Fran  Tark- 
enton  and  Minnesota  Fats. 

The  Press  Preview  will  eventually  re¬ 
sult  in  almost  1500  individual  news  sto¬ 
ries,  many  of  them  filed  directly  from  the 
show,  according  to  MFA  publicists. 

The  press  contingent  also  visited  the 
400  exhibits  at  the  Menswear  Retailers  of 
America  convention  which  took  place  si¬ 
multaneously. 

The  Men’s  Fashion  Association  is  the 
fashion  voice  and  consumer  education  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  men’s  wear  industry,  and  is 
supported  by  a  cooperative  industry-wide 
effort.  Its  next  Press  Pieview  will  be  in 
New  York  June  15-18. 

‘Lulus’  presented 

Eight  newspaper  writers  received 
“Lulus” — the  fashion  industry’s  version 
of  Oscar,  Emmy  and  Tony — at  a  gala  ball 
in  the  Warick  Hotel,  Houston.  A  12-inch 
statuette  went  to  the  winner  in  each 
category.  Winners  and  runnersup  were: 

Under  75,000  circulation — Hope  Strong, 
Lima  (0.)  News;  2.  Ann  Griffith,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail;  3.  Charles  H. 
Sanders,  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus. 

75-100,000  —  Jackie  White,  Nashville 
Tennessean;  2.  Mildred  Whiteaker,  San 
Antonio  News-Express;  3.  Sharon  Ober- 
holtzer,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star. 

150-250,000  —  Anita  Black,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  2.  Esther  Walker,  San  Jose  Mer- 


COPY  MOVER — From  the  Men's  Fashion  Asso¬ 
ciation's  press  center.  GUS  STEVENS  sends  copy 
via  phone  line  to  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 


cury-News;  3.  Judy  Jeannin,  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record. 

250-500,000 — Robert  Kassel,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  2.  Marian  Christy,  Boston  Globe; 
3.  Grace  Madley,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Over  500,000  —  Marji  Kunz,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  2.  Ghita  Cary,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  3.  Addis  Burning,  New  York 
News. 

Syndicated  material  —  Walter  Logan, 
UPI;  2.  Berta  Mohr,  Mohr  Fashions;  3. 
Marian  Christy,  United  Features. 

Editorial  color — Anita  Black,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel;  2.  Mar>'  Mills,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  3.  Mildred  Whiteaker,  San  Antonio 
Express-News. 

Newspaper  magazine  —  J.  Allen  Mur¬ 
phy,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  2.  John  Cam- 
posa.  New  York  Times;  3.  Lana  Ellis, 
Louisville  Courier-J oumnal  &  Times. 


NOTING  some  of  the  exhibits  of  current  and  up¬ 
coming  menswear  fashions  is  GRACE  MADLEY 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


FASHION  WRITERS  file  a  story  a  day  from 
menswear  preview  in  Houston.  At  left,  RAY- 
MONDE  ALEXANDER  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion;  at  right,  GAIL  COPELAND  of  the  Hartford 
Courant. 


Anesthesiology  story 
prizes  are  offered 

Awards  totalling  $1,000  will  be  made  to 
winners  of  the  American  Society  of  Anes- 
theriologists’  1972  Journalism  Awards 
competition. 

A  cash  award  of  $500  will  be  made  to 
tbe  author  of  the  best  article  submitted. 
The  second  place  winner  will  receive 
$300,  and  the  third  place  winner,  $200. 
The  winners  will  be  announced  at  tbe 
1972  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Anesthesiologists,  September  30-October  4 
in  Boston. 

Entries  for  prize  awards  are  limited  to 
articles  and  news  stories  published  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  published  betw’een  July  1,  1971 
and  June  30,  1972.  The  deadline  for  sub¬ 
mission  of  entries  is  August  1, 1972. 

Entries  should  be  sent  to:  ASA  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards,  American  Society  of 
Anesthesiologists,  515  Busse  Highway, 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois  60068. 


Garth  sees  growth 
for  Compugraphic 

A  25  percent  increase  in  sales — and 
“better  than  that  in  profitability” — is  an¬ 
ticipated  for  Compugraphic  Corp.  this 
year,  resident  William  W.  Garth  Jr.  said 
the  annual  stockholders’  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton  last  week. 

Compugraphic,  which  develops,  manu¬ 
factures  and  sells  photographic  type  com¬ 
posing  machines  and  accessories,  showed 
sales  for  the  year  ended  October  2,  1971 
of  $21,386,262  and  net  income  of  $723,075 
or  49  cents  a  share. 

Backlog  on  December  31  stood  at  $7,- 
151,000,  Garth  told  the  annual  sharehold¬ 
ers’  meeting,  compared  to  $4,001,000  a 
year  earlier. 

He  said  most  of  the  company’s  growth 
this  year  will  come  from  two  new  product 
lines:  the  ACM  9000,  an  area  composition 
photocomposing  machine  in  both  keyboard 
and  tape-operated  models;  and  tbe  Com- 
puWriter,  a  keyboard-operated  text  pboto- 
typesetter. 

In  1971  R&D  expenditures  amounted  to 

$1,420,000. 
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.  1 .  Mu«ller  Ne^paper  Stuffing , 
Machine  227.  Handles  any 
P  js^cket  from  6-page  comics  to 
^  ^  '  96-page  main  section,  feeds  any 

size  insert— single  sheets,  cards, 
foldouts,  envelopes,  magazine 
sections,  preprints,  packaged 
samples.  Automatically  ejects 
Incomplete  copies;  centrally 
lubricated;  delivers  batches  of 
preset  count.  Space-saving 
in-line  design— add  insertion 
stations  any  time. 

2.  Mueiler  Newspaper  Stuffing 
Machine  227E.  Most  productive, 
low-cost  machine,  operates  at 
1 4,000/  hr.  Also  hand  ies 
tabloids,  quarter-folds,  pre¬ 
inserted  packages,  sections  into 
sections.  Ideal  for  small  and 


Wl 


medium  dailies,  weeklies. 
Simple  to  operate;  fits  into  the 
most  crowded  mailroom. 

3.  Mueiler  Counter  Stacker  231. 
Delivers  neat,  compensated 
bundles  of  preset  count, 
connects  to  any  newspaper 
inserting  machine  or  small 
newspaper  press.  Can  be 
programmed  for  odd  count 
using  labels,  punched  tape  or 
cards,  or  manual  keyboard. 
Unbelievable  simplicity;  one 
person  easily  keeps  up  with 
output. 

4.  Mueller  Saddle  Stitcher  235. 
For  preprints  and  TV  guides. 
Feeds,  scores,  folds,  stitches, 
trims  and  stacks  self-cover 
signatures  at  14,000/ hr. 


Eliminates  rwed  for  quarter¬ 
folding  arKi  pasting  on  preas^ 
also  feeds  cards  and  envelopes. 
Can  generate  in-plant  preprint 
business. 

5.  Mueller  Piasdc  Strapping 
Machine  RT600.  Models  for 
single  and  double  parallel  or 
cross  tying.  Only  machine  with 
triple-lock  n>etal  seal.  Offers 
savings  in  supplies,  greater 
safety. 

6.  Mueller-Daverlo  Newspaper 
Conveyor.  Grips  paper  on 
unprInted  edge— no  smudging; 
makes  tightest  twists  and  turns. 
Noiseless,  minimal 
maintenance. 

Mueller  Hgproves  pr 
prochictivity. 
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’61  summer  intern 
is  publisher  at  30 

Ten  years  ago,  Robert  W.  Chambers 
Jr.  began  his  career  with  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corporation  as  an  intern. 
Last  week  he  was 
named  publisher  of 
the  Athens  (Ga.) 

Banner-Herald  and 
Daily  News. 

Chambers, 

30  -  year  -  old  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the 
Athens  newspapers 
since  1969,  succeeds 
N.  S.  Hayden,  w'ho 
resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

The  announcement 
of  Chambers’  promotion  was  made  by 
William  S.  Morris  III,  president  of  South¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  Corporation.  Cham¬ 
bers  joined  the  Augusta  Herald  as  a 
member  of  that  newspaper’s  first  class 
of  summer-work  interns  in  1961,  when  he 
wras  attending  Emoiy  University.  He  re¬ 
turned  for  summer  work  in  1962,  and  in 
1963,  upon  receiving  a  B.A.  Degree  in 
Economics  at  Emory,  he  returned  as  a 
copy  editor  on  the  Herald. 

In  1965  and  1966,  Chambers  was  state 
editor  of  the  Herald,  transferring  to  the 
Athens  Banner-Herald  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  March  of  that  year  after  the  news¬ 
paper  was  acquired  by  Southeastern.  He 
became  executive  editor  of  the  Banner- 
Herald  in  November,  1969,  and  also  the 
Daily  News,  morning  publication  in 
Athens,  which  had  been  acquired  mean¬ 
time  by  Southeastern. 

*  *  * 

Myron  L.  Belking,  chief  of  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  New'  Delhi,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Foreign 
Correspondents’  Association  of  South 
Asia. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robfkt  C.  Child  III — named  Associated 
Press  staff  photographer  for  Connecticut. 
He  has  been  a  photographer  for  the  New 
Haven  Register  and  Journal-Courier 
since  1958. 

*  *  * 

William  Clark,  retired  chief  of  the 
United  Press  International  Connecticut 
bureau  at  Hartford,  and,  more  recently,  a 


R.  W.  Chambers  Jr. 


news-people 


reporter  for  the  Rockville  (Conn.)  Joiir- 
nal-Inquirer — named  a  reporter  for  the 
Enfield  (Conn.)  Press. 

e  *  * 

James  Lynch,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — rejoined 
the  new'spaper  as  metropolitan  editor. 
Gene  Dusseau,  formerly  wdth  Manchester 
(Conn.)  HeraM — to  Times  city  staff.  Mi¬ 
chael  Hull,  formerly  w'ith  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union — ^to  Times  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Colby — from  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 
to  publisher  of  the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Hum¬ 
boldt  Times-Standard. 

*  *  * 

J.  D.  Osborn  Jr.,  accounting  supervisor 
since  1967 — appointed  business  manager 
of  the  Longview  (Tex.)  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal  .  .  .  Mrs.  Sybil  Osborn,  head  book¬ 
keeper — ^named  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Longview  News  Co. 

* 

Bess  Watson,  obituary  editor  of  the 
hidianapolis  News — retired  after  more 
than  40  years  with  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Maury  M.  Breecher,  a  former  aviation 
editor  of  the  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal — 
now  director  of  public  relations  for  West 
Suburban  Hospital,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

J.  Robert  Pelletier — from  managing 
editor  to  general  manager  and  editor  of 
the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel.  He  re¬ 
places  Clifton  F.  Caldwell. 

«  *  * 

Lawrence  0.  Clayton — from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  executive  editor  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  .  .  .  Clinton  F. 
Andrew's — promoted  to  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  McCarthy — from  business 
manager  to  general  manager  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  .  .  .  Lester  Loden, 
chief  accountant — named  controller  of  the 
Post-Tribune. 

*  «  * 

Timothy  D.  McEnroe,  a  former  UPI 
staffer  in  Washington  before  he  formed  a 
partnership  in  public  relations,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  PR  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food  Chains. 


Arville  Schaleben 


Schaleben  will  cap 
career  as  teacher 

Arville  Schaleben,  associate  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  will  end  his  42 
year-career  with  the  Journal  March  31. 

Schaleben  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
Riley  Chair  next  fall  in  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Department  of  Journalism  at  Indiana 
University.  He  has  also  agreed  to  lecture 
at  Marquette  University,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison,  and  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Schaleben  said  he  hopes  to  find  time  for 
another  book  on  mass  communications 
(his  “Your  Future  in  Journalism,”  has 
sold  30,000  copies)  and  for  civic  affairs. 

On  many  continents 


250  PARK  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10017 


AREA  CODE  212-^87-3727 


WHAT  IS  MY  NEWSPAPER  WORTH?  This  is  usually  the 
first  question  asked  when  a  sale  is  contemplated. 

No  formula  can  answer  the  question.  Many  years  of  successful 
experience  enables  us  to  tell  you  the  highest  price  possible 
from  the  best  available  purchaser. 

If  you  plan  to  attend  the  Inland  Meetings  in  Houston  a  con¬ 
fidential  discussion  might  be  in  order.  We  will  be  there. 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  •  SALES  NEGOTIATORS  •  BROKERS  •  APPRAISERS 


Starting  his  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  he  has  reported  on 
and  photographed  in  every  continent  ex¬ 
cept  Australia.  In  1969,  he  w’ent  to  the 
South  Pole  reporting  and  photographing 
extensively  in  Antarctica,  and  a  few 
months  later  to  the  Arctic  to  explore  oil 
developments  on  the  North  Slope. 

For  six  years  he  served  on  the  board  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors. 
In  behalf  of  APME  he  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  news  research  center 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  and  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  serving  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  fre^om  of  information  and  journal¬ 
ism  education  committees. 
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in  the  news 


Dick  Johnson  elected 
Houston  Chronicle  vp 

Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
has  been  named  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co. 

The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  elevated 
Johnson  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  vicepresident, 
sales  and  market¬ 
ing. 

Frank  E.  Warren 
was  reelected  Chron¬ 
icle  president,  a  po¬ 
sition  he  has  held 
five  years.  Everett 
D.  Collier  was  re¬ 
named  vicepresident  R.  J.  V.  Johnson 
and  editor  and  W.  J.  Burton,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  stockholders  earlier  reelected  the 
six  directors — John  A.  Beck,  Claj-te 
Binion,  Collier,  J.  Howard  Creekmore, 
W.  W.  Moore  and  Warren. 

Johnson,  41,  joined  the  Chronicle  in 
1956  as  a  sales  promotion  writer.  He  be¬ 
came  sales  promotion  manager  in  1958, 
promotion  and  research  director  in  1965 
and  assistant  to  the  president  in  1967.  He 
was  named  director  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  last  July. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin,  Johnson  worked  in  sales  and 
research  for  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  before  joining  the  Chronicle. 


Just  names  Kennedy 
News-Sun  publisher 

Richard  F.  Kennedy  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun  by  Ward  S.  Just,  president  of  Key¬ 
stone  Printing  Ser¬ 
vice,  parent  firm  of 
the  six-day  daily. 

Kennedy,  53,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Just  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  a  post  he  had 
held  since  the  death 
in  1970  of  his 
father,  F.  Ward 
Just.  Kennedy  had 
served  as  associate 
publisher  since  that 
time. 

He  joined  the 
News-Sun  staff  in 
1947  as  general  advertising  manager  and 
became  business  manager  in  1959.  The 
same  year,  Kennedy  was  named  assistant 
to  the  publisher, 

Kennedy  is  past  president  of  the  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Organization, 
a  member  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


Frank  A.  Green  —  from  I’esearch  & 
production  manager  to  general  manager 
of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

*  *  m 

Leslie  R.  Roby — promoted  to  general 
advertising  manager  of  the  Toledo  (0.) 
Blade  to  succeed  Edward  Roberts,  now 
promotion  and  public  service  director  .  ,  . 
Lee  Gagle — from  retail  ad  manager  to 
manager  of  advertising  services  .  .  . 
Patrick  Finn,  now  retail  ad  manager, 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Erwin  Gebhard,  Milwaukee  Journal — 
named  Photographer  of  the  Year  by  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

ic  ^  * 

John  B.  Kroot,  financial  vicepresident, 
was  elected  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
to  succeed  P.  R.  Angelini,  who  remains 
as  a  director  and  consultant.  L.  J.  Hel- 
MICK  was  elected  chaii-man  of  the  board. 

ifi  if  Ifi 

Arden  X.  Pangborn  retired  Januarj’ 
31,  two  days  ahead  of  his  65th  birth  an¬ 
niversary,  ending  nearly  50  years  of 
newspaper  work,  the  last  18  as  editor  of 
the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland.  In  his 
early  years  he  wrote  detective  stories. 

■if  if  if 

Bill  Morrow  has  become  an  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Oregon  Journal,  Port¬ 
land,  succeeding  Carl  Bonelli,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pati  O’Connor,  agri-business  editor 
and  city  editor  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  was  given  a 
plaque  by  the  Klamath  Production  Credit 
Association  in  appreciation  for  her  farm 
and  ranch  reporting. 

*  ♦  * 

James  R.  Golden — from  city  editor  to 
news  editor  of  the  Idaho  Statesman, 
Boise  .  .  .  Walter  H.  Johnson — from 
news  editor  to  state  editor  .  .  .  Steve 
Ahrens — from  state  editor  to  city  editor. 

*  3|e  % 

Alan  J.  Dirkin — from  West  Orange 
County  city  editor  to  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  at  Costa 
Mesa/Newport  Beach,  Calif.  .  .  .  Terry  S. 
Colville — reassigned  to  the  western  beat 
as  city  editor  .  .  .  Jacqueline  Ann 
Combs — from  women’s  section  staff  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Sunday  editor. 

*  if  * 

Phil  W.  Garrison,  formerly  with  the 
Los  Angeles  News  and  Lancaster  (Calif.) 
Ledger-Gazette — to  the  copy  desk  at  the 
Van  Nuys  Valley  News,  after  four  years 
at  the  Pentagon  as  a  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Nicks,  advertising  director  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times — elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 

«  *  * 

June  Glenn  Jr.,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times — 
elected  president  of  the  Carolinas  Press 
Photographers  Association. 


R.  F.  Kennedy 
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A1  Dopking  appointed 
AP  general  executive 

Associated  Press  general  manager  Wes 
Gallagher  announced  the  promotion  of 
Alva  N.  Dopking  to  general  executive  for 
the  midwest  region. 

Dopking  has  headed 
AP  operations  with 
headquarters  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  for  eight 
years. 

Gallagher  named 
Burl  Osborne,  chief 
of  the  Louisville 
bureau  to  succeed 
Dopking  at  Colum¬ 
bus.  Osborne’s  re¬ 
placement  at  Louis¬ 
ville  will  be  Chris¬ 
topher  Kincade,  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  bureau  at  Dallas. 

Dopking,  a  native  of  Ft.  Cobb,  Okla., 
joined  the  AP  in  Kansas  City  March  1, 
1935  after  experience  with  the  Okmulgee, 
(Okla.)  Times  Democrat,  Bartlesville, 
(Okla.)  Examiner  and  Clay  Center 
(Kansas)  Dispatch. 

Assigned  to  the  Honolulu  bureau  in 
1943,  Dopking  also  served  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  during  World  War  II  and 
covered  the  U.S.  Marines  in  landings  at 
Leyte  and  Okinawa. 

After  the  war,  he  was  reassigned  to 
Kansas  City  and  in  1951  was  appointed 
correspondent  in  charge  of  St.  Louis.  In 
1959  he  became  chief  of  bureau  in  Little 
Rock  and  in  January  of  1964  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Columbus  as  head  of  the  Ohio 
bureau. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kenneth  E.  Little — promoted  to  news 
editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  to 
succeed  A.  Timothy  Hayes,  who  moved 
to  Detroit. 

S|I  *  He 

Harold  L.  Valentine,  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  and  photo  editor,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Miami  to  Raleigh  as  AP’s 
photographer  in  North  Carolina.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Perry  Aycock,  wffio  died  January 
5. 

*  if  * 

George  Chappell — from  copy  desk  to 
assistant  city  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  succe^ing  Nick  Yengich,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun- 
papers. 

*  if  * 

Peter  Sorenson  resigned  from  the  sub¬ 
urban  staff,  Hartford  Times,  to  join  the 
public  relations  department,  Aetna  Life 
&  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


A.  N.  Dopking 
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People  in  the  News 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


William  Telfer — from  publisher  of  the 
Kamloops  (B.C.)  Senthiel  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chatham  (Ont.)  News  to 
succeed  J.  M.  Bowers,  who  is  retiring. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Fishman,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Morristoien  Citizen  Tribune — elected 
president  of  the  UPI  Tennessee  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New'spapers. 

* 

J.  Gerald  Childs  .resigned  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Saint  John  (N.B.)  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  and  Times-Globe  to  accept 
a  position  with  New  Bninswdck  Telephone 
Co. 

a|( 

Joel  M.  Clemons,  formerly  layout  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times — ^to 
the  copy  desk  at  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ralph  Hyman,  who  retired  recently 
from  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail — appointed  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Jewish  News,  Toronto. 

*  *  ♦ 

Suzanne  Davis,  26 — from  society  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Towanda 
(Pa.)  Daily  Review,  succeeding  Paul 
Carpenter,  who  went  to  work  for  the  AP 
in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  Dennis  Irvine — from 
sports  editor  to  city  editor  .  .  .  Patti 
White,  a  member  of  the  staff  since  Au¬ 
gust — society  editor  .  .  .  Bill  Ennis,  also 
a  newcomer — sports  editor. 

«  *  * 

Randy  MacPherson,  former  wdre  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  News — 
to  news  editor  of  the  Lima  (0.)  News. 

i(c  #  * 

Beth  Williams  Power  has  returned  to 
the  Quitman  (Ga.)  Free  Press  as  col¬ 
umnist  and  reporter.  For  many  years  she 
was  the  editor  and  publisher. 

♦  *  * 

C.  V.  Mills — appointed  editor  of  the 
Eastern  Colorado  Plainsman,  Hugo. 

*  4:  ♦ 

Rocky  Clark,  New  Haven  Register 
jazz  columnist,  has  been  given  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Dixieland  Society  of  Con¬ 
necticut  “for  his  contributions  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  jazz.” 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Louise  LeGette— named  head  librarian 
at  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times. 
She  was  formerly  associated  with  the 


Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier  and 
Evening  Post  for  10  years. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Brimoell — from  night  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Dover  (N.J.) 
Daily  Advance  to  succeed  J.  Richard 
Merelo,  w'ho  resigned  .  .  .  Geoffreiy  L. 
Mehl — from  assistant  night  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  .  .  .  Cornelius 
J.  O’Neill — from  desk  to  assistant  night 
editor  .  .  .  Robert  A.  Rastelli — named 
head  of  new'  lobster  shift  on  news  desk 
.  .  .  Brodell  is  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Daily  Jotimal  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

• 

Year’s  best  salesmen 
given  Campbell  clocks 

Campbell  aw'ards  for  outstanding  sales¬ 
manship  in  1971  were  presented  to  seven 
members  of  the  Chicago  Tribune/ Chicago 
Today  advertising  staff  by  Harold  F. 
Grumhaus,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Chicago  Tribune  Company  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  awards  w'ere  created  in  1958  to 
honor  the  late  Chesser  M.  Campbell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Tribune  Company  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Winners  of  the  1971  aw'ards  were:  Ruth 
A.  Bohannon,  Harold  F.  Woldt  Jr.,  both  of 
classified;  James  M.  Roberts  and  Joseph 
A.  Strubel,  general;  and  Leo  H.  Brow’n, 
Fred  N.  Hirsch,  and  William  J.  Harvey, 
all  of  retail.  Each  received  an  engraved 
clock  from  Grumhaus  and  Edward  D.  Cor- 
boy,  vicepresident  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Chicago  Tribune. 

• 

Ethnic  neighborhood 
series  in  Chicago  News 

Chicago’s  ethnic  neighborhoods  are 
being  pi-ofiled  in  a  12-part  Chicago  Daily 
News  series. 

The  first  article  described  the  Polish 
community  along  North  Milw'aukee  Ave¬ 
nue.  Subsequent  ones  w'ill  be  on  the 
Greek,  Chinese,  Lithuanian,  Ukranian, 
Japanese,  Italian,  Filipino,  German, 
Swedish,  Jewish  and  Puerto  Rican  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  Stories  are  scheduled  to  run  on 
consecutive  days  through  Friday,  Febru¬ 
ary  25. 

The  series  is  written  by  Daily  News 
columnist  Laura  Green  and  coordinated  by 
Don  Michel,  Daily  New's  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  features. 


John  Johnson,  59,  dies; 
E&P  classified  manager 

John  Johnson,  59,  classified  advertiang 
manager  of  Editor  &  Publisher  since 
September,  1960,  died  in  his  sleep  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  February  14.  He  had 
been  under  treatment  for  a  heart  ailment. 

Johnson  began  working  in  1932  in  the 
classified  ad  department  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  Two  years  later  he  came 
to  E&P  and  was  an  assistant  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  department’s  employment  service. 
Later  he  transfeired  to  the  circulation 

department  and  returned  to  classified  in 
1960. 

4c  4c  4( 

Morris  Watson,  71,  a  founder  of  the 

American  Newspaper  Guild;  Associated 
Press  reporter  in  the  1930s;  producer  of 
the  “Living  Newspaper”  in  the  Works 
Progress  Administration;  editor  of  the 
Longshoremen’s  union  paper,  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  until  1966;  Februai'y  12. 

*  *  * 

Laurence  Goldstein,  35,  foi-mer  UPI 
reporter;  NBC  News  w’riter  and  film  edi¬ 
tor;  February  12. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  B.  Ryan,  70,  partner  in 
Blackburn  &  Co.,  media  brokers;  former 
president  of  the  Broadcast  Advertising 
Bureau;  February  11. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Markham,  61,  journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of  low-a;  au¬ 
thority  on  mass  communications;  author 
of  “Bovard  of  the  Post-Dispatch”  and 
other  books;  Febiniary  7. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  N.  Thorne,  56,  a  member  of  Life 
magazine’s  editorial  staff  for  35  years; 
February'  7. 

*  *  ♦ 

Marvin  Tonkin,  64,  AP  writer  and 
editor  for  38  years;  previously  w'ith  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Cudahy  (Wis.) 
Enterprise ;  February  6. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Welch,  71,  retired  (1966) 
assistant  business  manager  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star;  February  2. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Williams,  81,  retired  (1964) 
sports  columnist  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  for  34  years;  previously 
sports  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press; 
sports  director  of  Scripps-How'ard  New's- 
papers;  February  15. 

*  ♦  * 

David  D.  O’Connor,  58,  employe  at 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base  since  October; 
previously  in  newspaper  work  (managing 
editor  of  the  Billings  Gazette  and  other 
Montana  newspapers) ;  chief  of  the  media 
branch,  Dictorate  of  Advertising,  USAF 
Recruiting  Service;  February  9. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  E.  Moffitt,  65,  recently  retired 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Colo¬ 
radoan  for  30  years;  February  11,  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia.  Began  career  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Daily  lovmn  and 
joined  the  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan  in 
1937  as  production  manager.  He  was 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  1963. 
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What  do  you  get  when 
you  combine 
Fairchild  Electro/Set  and 
TTS  keyboards  with 
VariTyper  phototypesetters? 


A  stronger  product  line. 

Better  service. 

And  a  quick  explanation 
of  our  latest  acquisition. 


The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  Division  by  VariTyper  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  synergistic  decision. 

Now,  outstanding  products  like  Electro/ 
Set  and  TTS  keyboards  will  be  available  from 
VariTyper.  And  so  will  the  engineering  know-how 
that  produced  them. 

But,  unlike  many  acquisitions  where 
acquired  products  and  people  change  and  dis¬ 
appear,  VariTyper  isn’t  going  to  take  anything 
away  from  this  world-renowned  organization. 

Instead,  VariTyper  is  going  to  add 
its  famous  line  of  Phototypesetters,  one  of  the 
World’s  largest  and  finest  type  face  libraries,  and 
its  highly  capable  corps  of  service  technicians 
(300  strong)  located  all  across  the  country.  Plus 


the  world-wide  resources  of  the  A-M  Corporation. 

So,  whether  you’re  a  Fairchild  customer, 
a  VariTyper  customer  or  a  prospective  customer, 
you  now  have  something  more  than  you  ever 
had  before. 

A  single  source  for  a  complete  photo¬ 
typesetting  system:  one  experienced  growing 
organization  with  full  responsibility  for  sales, 
service  and  training. 

Pretty  good  combination,  wouldn’t  you 
say?  For  more  information,  write;  Bob  Miller, 
VariTyper  Division,  A-M  Corporation,  11  Mt. 
Pleasant  Avenue,  East  Hanover,  New  Jersey  07936. 

VARITYPER  DIVISION 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH  CORPORATION 
BOX  3176.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44117 


Promotion  By  George  Wilt 

PUBLISHERS  &  PROMOTERS 


Take  a  man  who  first  learned  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  and  make  him  a  publisher,  and  he 
remains  a  promotion  man. 

A  case  in  point  is  Wayne  Powell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  a 
Harte-Hanks  newspaper.  Powell  de¬ 
veloped  his  newspaper  eyeteeth  as  promo¬ 
tion  manaper  at  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Herald-Mail  and  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone  before  joining  the  Har¬ 
te-Hanks  organization. 

Image — or  rather  the  lack  of  it — was 
one  of  the  principal  pix)blems  Powell 
faced  when  he  moved  to  Ypsilanti  last 
September  from  Coreicana,  Tex. 

“We  have  an  excellent  community,  but 
one  that  has  been  suffering  from  lack  of 
community  pride  for  some  time.  We  on  the 
newspaper  were  as  guilty  as  others,  but 
we  wanted  to  help  correct  the  problem,” 
Powell  said. 

The  procedure  he  followed  to  get  the 
ball  rolling  was  exactly  what  you  would 
expect  from  an  ex-promotion  man. 

Powell  stai’ted  by  making  a  suiwey  of 
the  market  covered  by  the  Press,  and 
study  of  the  newspaper’s  readers. 

Second,  he  devis^  a  colorful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  market,  calling  it  the  “Golden 
Triangle  of  Southeastern  Michigan.” 

Third,  the  Press  announced  adoption  of 
four  fundamental  objectives  for  the  news¬ 
paper  during  the  coming  months: 

•  To  maintain  and  improve  a  high  level 
of  editorial  excellence. 

•  To  display  a  role  of  dynamic  leader¬ 
ship  within  the  Golden  Triangle,  showing 
how  the  Press  can  assist  in  improving  the 
general  environment  of  the  area  and  to 
fuither  its  development. 

•  To  strive  for  improvement  of  the 
image  of  the  Tiiangle  area  and  its  res¬ 
idents,  seeking  to  develop  a  true,  sincere 
and  lasting  pride  that  will  enhance  the 
growth  and  development. 

•  To  continue  to  expand  sei  vices  of  the 
Pi  ess  throughout  the  Golden  Triangle  and 
to  interpret  shopping  trends  and  respon¬ 
ses  for  use  with  advertisers. 

To  further  demonstrate  a  promotion 
man’s  thinking,  Powell  unveiled  the  sur¬ 
vey,  a  market  brochure,  a  new  dress  and 
format  for  the  Press,  along  with  the  four- 
point  program  featured  on  page  one,  at  a 
cocktail  party  for  150  advertisers  two 


weeks  ago.  Naturally  the  new  front  page 
style  included  the  flag  and  a  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle  map  printed  in  gold. 

“It  was  an  outstanding  success,”  Powell 
said.  “With  these  changes  plus  the  goals 
we  announced  earlier  this  year,  I  hope 
we’re  off  to  a  great  start.” 

If  he  keeps  it  up,  I’d  say  he  can’t  miss. 

AQUARIUS — The  Denver  Post  has 
produced  a  jumbo  “Empii'escope”  calendar 
illustrated  with  four-color  da-glo  Zodiac 
signs,  and  listing  publication  and  closing 
dates  for  26  different  special  issues  of  the 
Post’s  Empire  Sunday  magazine.  The 
calendar  was  distributed  to  advertisers 
and  prospects  and  advertising  agencies. 

TOP  COP — The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  has  sponsored  its  second  annual  Po¬ 
liceman  of  the  Year  contest,  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  support  of  police  efforts.  At  the 
annual  Policemen’s  Ball,  the  newspaper 
presented  a  $100  check  to  the  officer  re¬ 
ceiving  the  largest  number  of  ballots.  Lo¬ 
cal  Jaycees  also  awarded  an  engraved 
plaque.  In-paper  ads  announcing  the  con¬ 
test  and  containing  ballots  appeared  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  month  preceding  the 
close  of  the  contest. 

FRONT  PAGES— The  New  York  News 
“Front  Page  Calendar”  a  popular  new 
feature  in  1971,  has  been  published  for 
1972.  Each  month’s  page  spotlights  News 
front  pages,  weather  and  Dow  Jones  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  corresponding  dates  a  year 
ago.  A  new  feature  of  the  ’72  calendar  is 
a  collection  of  “stories  of  the  month,”  each 
illustrated  by  a  News  staff  artist.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  calendar  are  day-by-day  lists 
of  anniversaries,  historical  events,  flowers 
and  birthstones,  U.S.  government  monthly 
consumer  price  index,  promotional  dates 
for  advertising  and  Department  Store 
sales  bi-eakdowns. 

The  calendars  are  distributed  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  and  selected  schools  in 
the  New  York  area. 

GARTER — “Catch  the  garter”  is  the 
headline  on  a  card  promoting  the  Detroit 
Xeivs’  1972  Bridal  Section  to  be  published 
on  February  27.  Type  is  double-printed  on 
a  shapely  gam  and  featuring  a  frilly  gar¬ 
ter  appropriately  located.  The  flip  side 
features  deadlines  and  other  information. 


FORT  WAYNE— Publication  of  its 
1971-72  Market  Book  has  been  completed 
by  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
and  Journal-Gazette.  The  28-page  book  in¬ 
cludes  data  on  Fort  Wayne,  its  metro  area 
and  15-county  retail  trading  zone,  includ¬ 
ing  population,  income,  retail  sales  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  business  and  industry,  in¬ 
dustrial  parks,  and  other  market  facts. 

A  report  of  an  adult  reader  study  by 
Copley  International  Corp.  and  a  result¬ 
ing  “Pre-screened  testing  panel”  are  also 
described  in  the  book.  A  table  on  the  in¬ 
side  back  cover  details  coverage  of  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  market  by  outside  newspapers 
and  national  magazines,  plus  tbe  daily 
and  Sunday  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers.  Co¬ 
pies  are  available  by  writing  Robert  D. 
Adams,  public  relations  and  promotion 
manager.  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  Inc. 

RECORD  SALES — The  sixth  annual 
New  England  Camping  and  Trailer  show 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
set  a  new  record  for  floor  sales  of  trailer 
and  camp  equipment.  Preliminary  reports 
from  dealers  at  the  show  indicate  sales  in 
excess  of  $3-million  in  nine  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frank  J.  Sparks,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  England  Tiavel 
Trailer  Association.  The  Herald-Traveler 
also  sponsors  the  New  England  Boat, 
Auto  and  Snowmobile  shows,  and  a  New 
England  Careers  Exposition. 

WORLD  SERIES — A  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  (Little  Rock)  Arkansas 
Gazette,  each  featuring  a  world  globe  in 
the  illustration,  have  been  mailed  in  a 
portfolio  package  headlined  “The  World 
Series  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette.”  One  of 
the  enclosed  advertisements  shows  a  globe 
in  a  bushel  basket,  with  the  headline, 
“Wake  up  with  the  world  of  agriculture 
on  your  doorstep.”  The  globe  on  a  button 
is  used  to  illustrate  the  “World  of  fash¬ 
ion,”  the  globe  overprinted  on  a  coin  for 
the  “World  of  Finance,”  the  globe  on  a 
football  for  the  “world  of  sports,”  etc.  are 
included  in  the  series.  If  you’d  like  a  set, 
write  to  Sam  Harris,  director  of  public 
affairs  at  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

SUPER  BOWL — When  it  became  clear 
that  the  Miami  Dolphins  would  meet  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  in  the  Super  Bowl,  the 
Miami  Herald  worked  out  a  swap  of  page 
promotion  ads  with  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald.  The  Herald’s  ad  piwlaimed  “Sun¬ 
day  it’s  our  Cowboys  against  yours”  and 
featured  Dolphins  Jim  Kiick  and  Larry 
Csonka  in  their  “Butch  Cassidy  and  Sun¬ 
dance  Kid”  tintype  pose  that  first  showed 
up  on  the  cover  of  the  Miami  Herald’s 
Pro  Football  Section  last  September. 

The  ad  also  appeared  in  the  Herald, 
and  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
slugged  with  a  box  telling  visiting  Miami¬ 
ans  where  they  could  buy  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  in  New  Orleans  on  Super  Bowl  Sun¬ 
day. 

Dallas  retaliated  with  an  ad  containing 
a  Dallas  Cowboys  Fan  Super  Bowl  Kit, 
with  cut-out  photos  of  players,  window 
stickers,  badges  and  mini-bumper  stickers 
for  “those  noble,  dedicated  Miami  fans  of 
the  Dallas  Cowboys.”  As  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  promotion  guys  saw  it,  “it  was  a  great 
game,  right  up  until  kickoff.” 
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Because  you  buy  color  TV  for  keeps... 

we  use  more  gold  fillings 
than  all  the  dentists  in  America. 


Zenith's  Gold  Video  Guard  Tuner, 
the  heart  of  the  color  TV  system,  has 
contact  points  of  16-l<arat  gold.  Why? 
Because  gold  contacts  stay  cleaner 
and  last  longer,  to  give  you  sharper 
reception  and  greater  picture  stability 
over  the  years. 

Only  Zenith  makes  TV  tuners  with 
gold  contacts.  And  there  are  dozens 
of  other  examples  of  how  Zenith 
goes  all  the  way  to  build  the  finest 
TV  set  you  can  buy. 

Even  with  this  kind  of  dedication 


to  quality,  we  know  that  occasionally 
some  of  you  have  problems  with  our 
products.  And  if  that  happens,  you 
could  care  less  about  how  good  our 
reputation  is. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been 
proud  of  the  strong 
relationship  we  have 
established  between 
ourselves,  our 
dealers,  and  you, 
the  consumer.  We  are 
determined  to  keep  your 


confidence.  If  a  Zenith  product  doesn't 
live  up  to  your  expectations,  let  us 
hear  from  you.  Write  directly  to  the  Vice 
President,  Customer  Relations,  at 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  1900  North 
Austin  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60639. 

We  want  the  opportunity  to  give  your 
problems  our  personal  attention. 

At  Zenith,  we  mean  it  when  we  say,  the 
quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on.' 
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Simulated  picture  on  TV  set 


17  tried  and  tested  ideas 
for  selling  classified  ads 


WANTED:  A  checklist  of  ideas  for 
building  classified  linage. 

Here’s  an  instant  reply  to  that  ad.  It 
comes  from  Vince  Spezzano,  director  of 
promotion  and  public  service  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  who  gave  it  away  free 
to  membere  of  the  Southern  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  on  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

Drawing  on  his  experiences  in  visiting 
most  of  the  53  Gannett  dailies  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  GO  (Gannett  Opportunities) 
TEAM  with  J.  Warren  McClure,  Ronald 
Anderson  and  Richard  Hare,  Spezzano 
made  the  following  suggestions: 

One  paper  I  know  uses  a  page  for 
Mother’s  Day  just  for  carrier  boys.  The 
boys  win  space  on  the  special  page  by 
selling  extra  subscription  orders. 

Are  you  using  an  Absolutely  Free 
column?  If  you  want  to  pick  up  some 
readership,  try  offering  free  ads  to  people 
who  want  to  give  something  away  for 
nothing.  Of  course,  you  will  get  a  lot  of 
puppies  and  kittens,  but  a  lot  of  other 
interesting  items  too.  And  the  people  w’ho 
use  them  and  discover  the  draw  of  the 
ads,  will  be  back  as  paying  customers. 

Are  you  giving  away  kids’  ads?  Want  to 
turn  this  into  paid  space?  Another  paper 
I  know  sold  an  idea  to  a  local  bank.  The 
idea  was  to  have  kids  between  14  and  16 
sign  up  for  odd  jobs  during  the  summer 
at  any  one  of  the  bank’s  branches.  Then 
the  bank  ran  classified  ads — and  some  dis¬ 
play  ads — about  the  kids — who  were 
available  to  hire  to  weed  a  garden,  mow 
the  lawn  or  paint  the  fence.  The  bank 
called  the  project  Lend-A-Kid — and  is 
planning  to  do  it  again  this  coming  sum¬ 
mer. 

Do  you  have  a  garage  sale  classifica¬ 
tion,  It  is  big  in  some  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  some  papers  are  cultivating  it  by 
offering  free  garage  sale  signs.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  give  the  signs  away,  put 
together  a  garage  sale  kit — complete  with 
two  or  three  sings,  some  price  tags  and  a 
few  tacks  and  sell  them  only  to  garage 
sale  ad  buyers. 

Are  you  selling  logos?  Many  real  estate 
firms,  car  dealers  and  other  businessmen 
would  like  that  special  identification  and 
you  can  sell  that  extra  space  by  having 
your  staff  artist — or  even  some  art  stu¬ 
dent  you  can  hire  for  a  week  to  two — 


SERVICE 


150  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y. 10038 


design  some  logos  for  your  customers.  You 
will  flatter  them  and  you  will  sell  them. 

Special  features 

Are  you  selling  special  features?  Like  a 
display  classified  featuring  women  realty 
brokers.  Put  it  together;  you  will  sell  it. 

Are  you  using  a  photo  of  most  of  the 
houses  you  advertise?  If  you  don’t  have 
multiple  listing  in  your  area,  get  some 
photos  of  those  houses  with  “for  sale’’ 
signs.  Then  give  them  to  the  listed  realty 
firm  for  his  ads. 

Are  you  selling  Sunday  used  car  shop¬ 
ping?  "rake  that  same  camera  and  visit  a 
few  used  car  lots  on  the  way  home  from 
church  Sunday  morning.  Take  some  pic¬ 
tures  of  people  who  like  to  wander 
through  the  lots  without  being  bothered  by 
Heartless  Harry  and  his  staff  of  high 
octane  hustlers.  Use  the  photos  in  a  sales 
pitch  to  good  old  Heartless  and  show  him 
how  you  can  pick  up  his  normally  slow 
Monday  morning. 

In  one  city  I  know,  the  car  dealers  were 
so  impressed  that  they  began  to  promote 
Silent  Sunday  Sales,  where  people  did 
their  own  shopping  and  kicked  tires 
without  interruption.  Then  if  they  were 
interested  in  the  car,  filled  out  a  special 
form  attached  to  the  car  and  this  gave 
them  fiist  chance  at  the  car  Monday  w'hen 
the  agency  opened  for  business. 

Did  you  sell  the  football  forecast?  A 
good  number  of  newspapers  took  a  foot¬ 
ball  forecast  feature  than  normally  ran  on 
the  sports  page,  put  it  on  a  classified  page 
and  sold  the  .space  around  it — with  enough 
premium  to  pay  for  the  space  used  by  the 
feature.  They  promoted  it  and  one  paper 
sold  contracts  to  cover  13-weeks — at  a 
page  a  week — in  just  three  days.  Any 
easy  way  w-as  to  sell  all  the  ad  space  to 
auto  dealers,  but  a  couple  papers  sold  the 
space  to  the  little  shops  and  lunch  counters 
that  normally  did  not  advertise. 

Wild  want  ads 

Have  you  tried  Bingo  Bucks?  You  get  a 
group  of  merchants  to  run  a  bingo  card 
and  rules  that  say  that  a  special  number 
will  appear  in  the  ads  by  the  sponsoring 
advertisers  in  the  classified  pages.  Read¬ 
ers  pick  up  a  card  at  any  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  stores  and  then  try  to  win  in  the 
standard  bingo  fashion.  The  winner  or 
winners  get  bingo  bucks — which  can  be 
spent  at  any  one  of  the  sponsoring  mer¬ 
chants  stores. 

A  major  newspaper  increased  its  ad 
count  by  17  percent  in  three  weeks  with 
a  contest  called  Crazy  Classifieds.  Other 
newspapers  have  called  the  contest  Wild 
Want  Ads.  But  whatever  the  name,  it  is 
simply  that  old  stunt  of  making  up  funny 
want  ads  from  the  ones  which  actually 
appear  in  your  paper. 

You’re  selling  one  rate  classified,  of 
course?  If  not,  try  it;  you  will  like  it. 
Simply  put  a  flat  but  reduced  rate  on 
householder  ads  and  offer  to  run  them  for 


up  to  six  or  seven  days.  Once  they  have 
sold  the  item,  they  kill  the  ad  because 
they  don’t  want  all  the  calls  but  there  is 
no  rebate  for  the  ad  running  only  one  or 
two  days.  Think  of  the  paper  work  you 
can  save,  and  the  cost  of  that  pai)er  work. 

Then  one  more  idea,  a  fool  proof  way  of 
making  some  extra  money  particularly  if 
you  run  a  nine  column  classified  page. 
You  know  what  happens  when  the  nine 
column  runover  backs  on  to  an  eight 
column  page — you  have  an  odd  size 
column.  Well  sell  that  filler  space  to  an 
account  wdth  the  agreement  that  you  will 
only  run  the  ad  an  agreed  number  of 
times  a  month — and,  of  course,  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate.  One  of  your  papers  is  doing  it 
and  expects  to  make  $7,000  or  $8,000  in 
new  money  this  year. 

Testimonials  ought  to  be  a  regular  part 
of  your  paper  every  day — and  not  just  on 
the  cla.ssified  pages.  There  are  some  pret¬ 
ty  sophisticated  newspapers  that  run  a 
testimonial  every  day  on  page  one. 

An  easy  way  to  get  those  te.stimonials  is 
to  design  your  kill  order  form  to  include  a 
section  where  the  phone  room  girl  can  jot 
down  what  the  person  said  about  the  ad 
results.  You  tear  these  off  and  they  be¬ 
come  the  copy  for  your  testimonials. 

But  don’t  say  “Calls  started  at  6  a.m.’’ 
or  “People  kept  calling  all  night.”  Don’t 
scare  them  away.  Don’t  discourage  them; 
encourage  them. 

Style  sheet 

And  you  can’t  do  it  better  than  with  a 
style  sheet.  Do  you  use  one?  Can  a  reader 
come  in  and  look  at  a  sheet  and  select 
whether  they  want  an  ad  with  a  star  or 
white  space  or  indented,  or  with  a  bold 
face  heading  or  a  headline.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  paste  up  on  a  sheet  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  ads  you  actually  use  in  your 
paper. 

Put  up  a  little  display  to  show  the  im¬ 
pact  of  just  one  one  inch  classified  in  your 
paper.  One  thousand  one  column  by  one 
inch  ads  make  a  stack  about  three  inches 
high.  If  your  circulation  is  40,000  that  one 
ad  would  make  a  stack  10  feet  high. 

Have  you  ever  looked  at  your  impact 
that  way? 

• 

Record  string  unbroken 

An  increase  of  more  than  180,000  lines 
in  January  at  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times 
and  Herald-Post  capped  a  12-month  string 
of  record  months  for  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Jerry  R.  Hayes,  CAM,  said  the  de¬ 
partment  started  with  an  all-time  Febru¬ 
ary  high  last  year  and  recorded  calendar 
month  records  for  every  month  during  the 
balance  of  1971. 

• 

Big  classified  gain 

A  substantial  gain  in  classified  ad  count 
gave  the  Toronto  Star  a  banner  year  in 
1971,  recording  2,020,419  individual  want 
ads.  It  was  the  first  year  in  which  the 
Star  had  passed  the  two  million  mark  in 
want  ads.  Measured  classified  linage  of 
16,226,912  was  up  1,119,842  over  1970 
linage. 
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ROUTE  128 


Aerial  view  near  Waltham,  Mass. 

NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND'S  GOLDEN  ARC  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Eight  lanes  of  superhighway  circling  ffoafon— When  Route  128  was  building  in  the  early  50’s,  some  people  thought 
it  a  uself‘ss  extravagance  Then  in  19.54,  M.I.T.  set  up  a  special  electronics  research  lab  at  Lincoln  to  develop  defense 
systems  against  nuclear  attack,  and  soon  detractors  changed  their  tune.  Drawn  by  this  scientific  concentration— plus 
available  sites,  skilled  labor  and  conv'enient  tran.sportation— firms  from  all  over  the  nation  began  to  locate  new  research 
centers  and  plants  along  the  route.  By  1967,  over  550  companies  were  established  on  128,  employing  over  55,000. 

Route  128  still  building  all  along  the  Zinc —Headquarters  for  two  big  food  companies,  a  plant  building  turbines,  re¬ 
search  and  factory  units  for  several  computer  firms— these  are  among  new  additions  on  128.  They’re  part  of  the  reason 
why  Nexx  England  construction,  income  and  retail  sales  still  lead  all  U.S.  regions.  And  that's  why  New  England  daily 
newspapers  with  near- saturation  home  coverage— are  far  and  away  the  nation’s  best  advertising  buys. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 

CONNECTICUT  MAINE  RHODE  ISLAND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barra- Montpelier  Timad-Anfue  (C) 
Burlington  Free  Prase  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post  Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Couner  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  CE) 
Waterbury  Republicar  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E)  North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (S)  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

^  .  r.  Springfield  Union  (M) 

Fal  River  Herald  News  (E)  e  .  „  ... 

'  Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E)  Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E)  Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Lynn  Item  (E)  Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Toyota  using 
newspaper  ads 
for  first  time 

An  unusual  aspect  of  the  Toyota  adver¬ 
tising:  campaign  is  the  fact  that  it  in¬ 
volves  the  fii-st  use  of  newspapers  by  Toy¬ 
ota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.  Inc.  on  a  national 
scale. 

E.  B.  Bogan,  Toyota’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  said  as  many  as  13  large- 
space  newspaper  insertions  are  scheduled 
in  Toyota’s  top  4.5  sales  markets. 

“We  had  a  retail  story  that  we  wanted 
to  get  out  fast,”  he  said.  “In  this  case,  the 
message  dictated  the  medium.  These  45 
markets  account  for  more  than  75%  of 
Toyota’s  sales  in  the  U.S.  Our  goal  was  to 
cover  at  least  .50%  of  the  households  in 
each  market  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  campaign, 
the  company  is  running  full  page  ads  in 
magazines,  and  Toyota  Dealer  Advertising 
Associations  are  buying  spot  commercials 
on  tv.  The  commercials  were  provided  by 
Toyota.  The  quarterly  ad  expenditure  is 
the  largest  ever  scheduled  by  Toyota. 

Brogan  said  the  minimum  tv  target  is 
250  gross  rating  points  a  week  in  every 
ADI  where  there  is  a  dealer. 

He  said  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
encourage  the  individual  dealer  to  tie  into 
this  campaign  at  the  local  level.  A  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  advertising  kit  has  been 
mailed  to  each  dealer  containing  dealer 
versions  of  the  national  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  materials. 

“We  even  went  so  far  as  to  mail  mats,” 
Brogan  said.  “All  the  dealer  has  to  do  is 
call  his  local  paper.” 

He  said  the  company  plans  to  continue 
to  merchandise  the  program  to  dealer 
with  a  separate  mailing  piece  every  week. 

Clinton  E.  Frank  West  Coast  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  advertising  agency  for 
Toyota. 

Wrong  identification 

A  list  from  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  of  the  “Best 
15”  advertisers  (E&P,  Jan.  29)  identified 
Earl  J.  Schub  as  being  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger 
w'hen  in  fact  it  is  Phil  Baker. 


Kayo  (*Moon  Mullins*) 
sells  hot  chocolate 

Kayo,  the  kid  brother  of  Moon  Mullins 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
comic  strip  by  Ferd  Johnson,  is  going  to 
be  a  hot  chocolate  salesman  in  ads 
prepared  by  Marvin  H.  Frank  &  Co.  for 
Superior  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Kayo  Hot  Chocolate  is  challenging  Nes¬ 
tle,  Herahey  and  Carnation  for  a  bigger 
share  of  the  market.  Superior’s  president, 
Earl  Cohn,  said  he  expects  his  company  to 
develop  some  special  consumer  promotions 
with  Kayo  T-shirts,  cufflinks,  packaging 
and  hot  chocolate  cups. 


90-day  notice  asked 
on  newsprint  pricing 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California 
New’spaper  Publishers  Association  calls 
on  newsprint  manufactureis  to  give  at 
least  90  days’  notice  of  price  changes. 

The  California  publishers,  in  annual 
meeting  February  5  in  Los  Angeles,  in¬ 
vited  other  greups  to  join  in  the  action. 
Their  resolution  also  urged  suppliers  to 
roll  back  the  recent  price  increase  to  $5.25 
a  ton,  making  it  the  same  in  the  Pacific 
zone  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  U.S. 

A  proposed  $8-a-ton  increase  announced 
last  summer  to  be  effective  August  1  was 
suspended  during  the  Phase  I  economic 
controls,  then  amended  to  $5.25,  effective 
November  1.  Many  of  the  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  have  since  postponed  the  boost  to 
March  1. 

Consumer's  column 

The  Pocovo  (Pa.)  Record,  a  member  of 
the  Dow  Jones-Ottaway  group,  is  intro¬ 
ducing  a  once-a-week  question  and  answer 
column  to  handle  consumer  problems  sent 
to  them  by  readera. 

Entitled  “Write  to  know,”  the  column 
will  begin  appearing  on  February  21  and 
it  will  run  every  Monday  after  that  on  the 
first  page  of  the  second  .section. 

Readers  have  been  instructed  to  keep 
questions  as  brief  as  possible  and  limited 
to  one  problem.  Letters,  the  newspaper 
said,  have  to  include  the  full  name  and 
address  and  phone  number,  and  the  sender 
must  indicate  what  initials  are  to  be  used 
in  the  column. 


Paper  in  Colorado 
links  centennial 
with  that  of  city 

The  (iazette  Telegraph  and  the  City  of 
Colorado  Springs  will  both  celebrate  their 
100th  birthdays  during  the  1972  Centenni¬ 
al  Celebration  which  began  with  a  shower 
of  fireworks  from  the  Summit  of  Pikes 
Peak,  New  Year’s  Eve. 

The  first  stake  of  Colorado  Springs  was 
driven  on  July  31,  1871,  but  the  date  of 
September  3,  1872  when  the  town  became 
incorporated  will  be  celebrated. 

The  Gazette  Telegraph,  more  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  Colorado  Springs  than  any 
other  private  or  public  institution  during 
the  past  100  years,  will  host  a  centennial 
luncheon  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  as  a  salute  from  the  100  year  old 
newspaper  to  the  century-old  city. 

In  addition,  the  GT  will  conduct  several 
events  during  the  coming  year  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  centennial  theme. 

The  newspaper,  under  the  name  of  Out 
IPcsf,  published  its  first  issue  on  March 
23,  1872.  To  mark  the  occasion,  a  com¬ 
memorative  centennial  edition  of  the 
Gazette  Telegraph  will  be  published  on 
March  23,  exactly  100  years  since  that 
first  issue. 

The  Centennial  Edition  will  previde  a 
panorama  of  Colorado  Springs  during  the 
past  century. 

The  Out  West,  a  weekly,  w'as  a  guiding 
influence  in  the  towm’s  affairs  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  other  media  for  dis¬ 
pensing  infonnation. 

The  Out  West  building  at  the  corner  of 
Tejon  Street  and  Huerfano  Avenue  (now 
Colorado  Avenue)  was  begun  early  in 
1872  and  completed  in  the  spring.  The 
paper  was  named  the  Gazette  a  year  after 
its  .start  while  the  Out  West  continued  for 
a  short  time  as  a  monthly  magazine. 

The  evening  Telegraph  came  into  being 
in  1893  and  in  1923  the  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  Gazette-Telegraph.  It  is  one 
of  the  Fi-eedom  Newspapers  owned  by  the 
Holies  family. 

• 

Nationwide  names 
six  vicepresidents 

Six  vicepresidents  have  been  named  by 
Theodore  J.  Stepien,  president  of  Nation¬ 
wide  Advertising  Seiwice  Inc.,  a  Cleveland 
agency  that  handles  newspaper  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  out  of  its  14  regional 
offices. 

Named  vicepresidents  were:  Charles 
Goldthwaite  (New  York) ;  Ron  Beach 
(West  Coast);  Frank  Catka  (South¬ 
western)  ;  Tom  Richey  (Central) ;  Chet 
Walters  (Eastern) ;  Carol  Hartman 
(Cleveland). 

Nationwide  billed  appi’oximately  $6  mil¬ 
lion  in  help  wanted  ads  in  newspapers 
last  year. 
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75  are  chosen 
for  internship 
johs  in  summer 

Berkley  .Hudson  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  will  work  as  a  newspaper 
copy  editor  this  summer  because  “I  feel 
I  will  be  able  to  decide  what  attitude  I 
will  take  in  my  journalism  future.” 

He  is  one  of  75  college  juniors  who 
have  been  selected  by  the  Newspaper 
Fund  for  summer  jobs  as  reporters  and 
copy  editors.  After  the  summer  of  work, 
each  student  will  be  awarded  a  scholar¬ 
ship  from  the  Fund,  a  Princeton,  N.J., 
foundation  that  encourages  careers  in 
newspaper  journalism. 

Fifty  of  the  students  will  work  in  copy 
editing  positions  and  will  attend  three- 
week  regional  courses  in  June  to  prepare 
for  their  summer  newspaper  experiences. 

The  courses  will  be  held  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia,  Ohio  State 
University  in  Columbus,  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  Lincoln,  and  the  University 
of  Nevada  in  Reno. 

Most  of  the  50  copy  editing  interns 
come  from  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism.  All  have  demonstrated  their 
talents  and  have  expressed  their  interest 
in  newspaper  work,  particularly  in  edit¬ 
ing. 

“I  consider  editing  to  be  one  of  the 
more  important  jobs  on  a  newspaper,” 
says  Katie  Ruffin  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  “The  editor  is  the  one  who 
has  the  final  say  before  the  publication 
goes  to  the  public.  I  enjoy  working  with 
the  English  language.  It’s  a  challenge 
trying  to  get  meanings  across  in  puzzle¬ 
like  headlines.” 

Twenty-five  students  from  liberal  arts 
colleges  were  selected  for  reporting  in¬ 
ternships. 

The  internship  program  was  started 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund  in  1960.  Since 
then,  1,100  college  students  have  re¬ 
ceived  newspaper  experience  and  scholar¬ 
ships  totaling  more  than  $500,000. 

The  Fund  is  supported  by  gifts  from 
Dow  Jones  and  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  National  Ob¬ 
server,  Barron’s  National  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly,  and  the  Dow  Jones 
News  Services. 

In  1972  the  50  copyediting  interns  will 
each  receive  $700  scholarships  in  addition 
to  the  summer  of  work  and  the  three- 
week  training  course.  The  25  reporting 
interns  will  be  provided  $500  scholar¬ 
ships  in  addition  to  the  summer  of  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  students  se¬ 
lected  from  nearly  700  applicants: 

REPORTING 

Richard  I.  Brass,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Cornell;  John  S. 
Brecher,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Columbia;  Gail  Fay 
Bronson,  Bethesda,  Md.,  Emory;  Jeannette  L,  Cason, 
Macon,  Ga.,  Morris  Brown;  Mark  L.  Gerchick, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  Amherst;  Harold  J.  Haynes,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  Prairie  View  A&M;  Joyce  Heard, 
Lexington,  Mass,,  RadclifTe;  Karen  Ann  Herman, 
Clark,  N.J.,  Cedar  Crest;  Paula  S,  Hicks,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  Spelman;  Phyllis  M.  Johnson,  Amherst,  Va,, 
Shaw;  Robert  Minzesheimer,  Bayside,  N.Y.,  Col¬ 
gate;  Nancy  Ann  Mouser,  Fr^ericktown,  Mo.,  S.  E, 
Missouri  State;  Mark  B.  Nadler,  College  Park,  Md., 
George  Washington;  James  K,  O’Donnell,  Jersey 
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City,  N.J.,  St.  Peter’s;  Evita  A.  Paschall,  Thomson, 
Ga.,  Howard;  Philip  Revzin,  Chicago,  Stanford; 
Eleanor  F.  Rushing,  Coushatta,  La.,  Grambling; 
Gilbert  R.  Serota,  Union,  N.J,,  Princeton;  Harry 
M.  Shilling,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.,  Colgate;  Annalyn 

M.  Swan,  Biloxi,  Mass.,  Princeton;  Granville 
Walker,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Cornell;  Laura  Wallace, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  of  California;  Suzanne 
Wittebort,  Wilmette,  Ill.,  Yale;  Alma  L.  Wyden, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Spelman;  Victoria  Zeldin,  Hartsdale. 

N. Y.,  State  U.  of  N.Y. 

COPYEDITING 

Bernard  O.  Beck,  Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  So,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Karen  Bickerstaff,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Kent 
State;  Pamela  A.  Brown,  South  River,  N.J,,  Rider; 
Marie  Cieri,  Little  Silver,  N,J,,  Douglass;  Jan  C. 
Derschied,  Appleton,  Wis.,  U.  of  Wisconsin;  Chris¬ 
tine  D.  Doughty,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Murray  State; 
Carol  Lynn  Doup,  Columbus,  Ind,,  Missouri;  Alan 
Drooz.  Albany,  N.Y.,  Syracuse;  Matthew  J.  Dudek, 
Yorkville,  N.Y.,  St.  Bonaventure;  Janet  E.  Feld¬ 
man,  Buffalo,  N.Y,,  Stanford;  James  D.  Fishel, 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  U.  of  Miami;  Gary  M.  Gor¬ 
man,  Columbus.  Ohio.  Ohio  State;  James  R.  Gray, 
Lincoln,  Neb,,  Nebraska;  Carl  Gulliver,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind,,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  Linda  L,  Halsey,  Marion, 
Ohio,  Ohio  State;  Gregory  L.  Hartmann,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Kentucky;  Robert  A.  Heisler,  Jackson  Hts., 
N,Y.,  Syracuse;  Toni  Sharon  Horton,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Dayton;  Berkley  Hudson,  Columbus,  Miss.,  Missis¬ 
sippi;  Charleen  Hurson,  Kennewick,  Wash.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young;  Nancy  C.  Keebler,  San  Francisco, 
Calif,,  San  Francisco;  Edward  N.  LaFreniere,  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls,  Mass.,  Maine;  Martha  A,  Lewis,  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  Jacqueline  Loohauis, 
Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  U,  of  Wisconsin;  Virginia  E, 
Micke,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas;  Gary  Moore,  Talbott. 
Tenn.,  Tennessee;  Daniel  N.  Morris,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  Northwestern;  Andrew  J.  Murphy,  Rose- 
mount.  Minn.,  Drake;  Joyce  Ann  Neerman,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  Kansas;  Chad  Neighbor,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Maryland;  Thomas  E.  Niehaus,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Ohio  State:  Sybil  P.  Norwood.  Rock  Hill,  S.C., 
South  Carolina:  Susan  Lea  Page,  Wichita,  Kan., 
Northwestern;  Ernestine  Pania,  Plaquemine,  La.. 
Grambling:  Miguei  Perez,  Miami,  Fla.,  Miami  Dade; 
Dean  Radford,  Tukwila,  Wash.,  Washington  State; 
Monica  Rejzer,  Cornell,  Wis.,  U.  of  Wisconsin:  Wil¬ 
liam  Roberts,  Tonopah,  Nev.,  Nevada;  Julia  K. 
Ruffin,  Norman,  Okla.,  Oklahoma;  Martha  R.  Shirk, 
Slatington,  Pa..  Swarthmore;  Jayson  Stark,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  Syracuse;  Susan  D.  Steninger.  Little¬ 
ton,  Colo.,  Missouri;  Amy  Strassmeyer,  Saratoga, 
Calif.,  Denver:  Kathy  Lynn  Thompson,  Coal  City. 
W.  Va.,  Marshall;  John  R.  Tilly,  Andrews,  Tex., 
Texas;  Doris  Jean  Urhahn,  Grangeville,  Idaho, 
Idaho;  Lidia  Wasowicz.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Utah; 
Margaret  Weegar,  Colton,  N.Y.,  St.  Bonaventure; 
Judith  Ann  Wenzel,  Marshfield,  Wis.,  U.  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  Richard  A.  Wiseman,  Alhambra,  Calif., 
Southern  California. 

• 


Bowater  paper  mill 
may  increase  output 

Bowaters  Newfoundland  Ltd.,  which 
laid  off  about  a  third  of  its  work  force 
December  31,  may  increase  production 
this  year.  Premier  Frank  Moores  reported 
last  week. 

He  told  a  news  conference  his  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservative  government  has 
dropped  an  option  obtained  by  the  former 
Liberal  administration  to  purchase  all 
Bowaters  Newfoundland  holdings,  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  between  $75  million 
and  $100  million. 

He  said  the  government  will  try  to 
recover  at  least  part  of  the  $200,000  paid 
for  the  option  by  the  government  of 
Joseph  R.  Smallwood. 

Moores  met  earlier  with  Ben  R.  Pryde, 
Bowaters  Newfoundland  president  and 
general  manager  who  left  later  for  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  firm’s  marketing  divi¬ 
sion  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

“We  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Pryde 
and  there  were  several  topics  discussed, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  an  uplift  in  the  pulp  and 
newsprint  markets  and  the  likelihood  is 
that  things  will  be  becoming  better 
throughout  the  year,”  Moores  said. 

The  company  laid  off  350  of  1,000  mill 
employes  when  the  largest  of  its  five  pa¬ 
per-making  machines  was  shut  down. 
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For  anyone  who's 
following  the 
campaign 
and  wants  to  get 
ahead  of  it. 

The  CBS  Hews 
Political  Events  Calendar, 
Campaign  '72,isavailable 

for  the  first  time. 

This  invaluable  schedule  of 
events  has  previously  been  issued 
solely  for  the  CBS  News  Staff. 

Compiled  from  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  offices  of  the  can¬ 
didates  and  with  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  from  newspaper  clips 
and  press  releases,  the  Calendar 
gives  you  2  weeks  advance  notice 
—  unavailable  elsewhere  —  on : 

—  the  daily  schedules  of  all 
candidates 

—  meeting  dates  of  all  political 
party  committees  and  planning 
groups 

—  precinct  meeting  dates  for 
the  election  of  delegates 

—  petition  filing  dates 

—  caucus  schedules 

—  much  more. 


CBS 

NEWS 


If  you  subscribe  now  you  will 
receive  every  issue  of  the  CBS 
News  Political  Events  Calendar, 
Campaign  ’72,  mailed  first  class 
2-3  days  before  the  start  of  the 
time  period  covered,  for  $35  in¬ 
cluding  postage. 

Order  now  from: 

HOLT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Division  of  Holt,  Reinhart  &  Winston, 
Inc.,  383  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10017,  Telephone  orders: 
(212)  688-9100,  Ext.  8157 
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Japanese  plastic 
plate  licensed 
for  market  here 

Hercules  Incorporated  Wilmington,  Del. 
has  obtained  an  option  for  a  license 
in  North  Ameinca  for  a  new  letterpress 
printing  plate  system  originally  developed 
in  Japan  by  Asahi  Chemical  Industry  Co., 
Ltd., 

Moi-e  than  60  platemaking  units  have 
been  installed  in  Japan,  and  several  Japa¬ 
nese  newspapers  are  using  the  Asahi  Pho¬ 
to  Resin  process. 

Hercules  has  modified  the  process  for 
the  U.S.  market,  where  it  will  be  known 
as  the  Lucigraph  photorelief  plate  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Lucigraph  process  will  enable  the 
user  to  make  a  relief  printing  plate  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  photographic  negative  with¬ 
in  minutes.  It  is  designed  primarily  for 
letterpress  printing  operations  to  enable 
full  utilization  of  photocomposition  tech¬ 
niques.  Initial  markets  for  the  Lucigraph 
system  in  the  U.S.  will  be  daily  newspa- 
pei’s,  but  commercial  printing  applications 
are  also  anticipated. 

Hercules  claimed  that  press  trials  in 
the  U.S.  with  the  Lucigraph  plate  over  a 
two-year  period  have  shown  it  can  provide 
better  quality  with  standard  newsprint 
and  news  ink  than  is  commonly  obtained 
with  lead  stereo  plates.  The  ANPA/RI 
has  cooperated  with  Hercules  in  making 
available  facilities  of  the  Research  Center 
in  Easton,  Pa.  for  many  of  these  trials, 
and  in  providing  information  about  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  newspaper  plate  mar¬ 
ket. 

Intensive  evaluation  of  the  I^ucigraph 
platemaking  system  during  the  next 
several  months  with  a  limited  number  of 


SCAN  MAGAZINE  has  been 
published  by  ACB  since 
1954.  It  is  the  “Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest”  of  advertising  &  mar¬ 
keting.  Reports  creative 
selling  ideas.  Read  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  au /ertisers,  stores. 
Sent  free  monthly  to  execu¬ 
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local  coverage  with  feature  material  about 
Woodstock. 

The  Times  and  the  Review  share  cer¬ 
tain  elements  in  common,  including  print¬ 
ers.  Both  get  their  composition  and  print¬ 
ing  done  at  the  Southern  Dutchesa  County 
News,  at  Wappinger  Falls.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  two  papers  utilize  similar  type 
faces. 

As  if  three  weeklies  aren’t  enough  for 
little  Woodstock,  one  resident  reported 
that  rumors  are  rampant  that  still  anoth¬ 
er  newspaper  will  be  making  its  debut  in 
town.  Eventually  there  may  be  more 
newspapers  than  people  to  read  them. 


newspapers  will  precede  full  commerciali¬ 
zation.  Under  the  arrangements  with  Asa¬ 
hi  Chemical,  Hercules  has  the  right  to 
manufacture  the  liquid  photopolymer 
resin  in  the  U.S.  and  provide  the 
platemaking  equipment  and  complete  proc¬ 
essing  know-how  to  their  customers. 

Hercules  is  a  diversified  chemical  com¬ 
pany  with  annual  gross  sales  of  more 
than  $800  million. 

• 

Bureau  proudly 
hails  collection 
of  creative  ads 

About  100,000  copies  of  Creative  News¬ 
paper  i,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
advertisers  and  agency  personnel  across 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  show  them  exam¬ 
ples  of  “the  most  execiting  and  interest¬ 
ing”  newspaper  ads  of  the  past  year. 

The  Miami  Herald  ran  off  the  52-page 
package  containing  full  color  and  black- 
and-white  ads  produced  by  agencies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Special  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  Coca  Cola  and  Marlbo¬ 
ro  ads  that  utilized  the  mezzotint  tech¬ 
nique  promoted  by  the  Bureau  as  a  means 
for  converting  full  color  magazine  ads  for 
newspaper  reproduction  with  a  saving  in 
materials  expense. 

Altogether  66  ads  are  reproduced  in 
Creative  Newspaper  4  and  Mark  B.  Boll- 
man  Jr,  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  told  a  gathering  of  100  agency 
and  advertiser  people  February  15  in  New 
York  that  they  were  culled  from  30,000  ad 
samples. 

Bollman  and  Henry  A.  Simons,  vice¬ 
president/creative  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  make  the  formal  presentation  with  a 
slide  show  and  taped  interviews  with  the 
people  who  created  the  ads.  The  commen¬ 
tary,  both  entertaining  and  instructive,  it 
is  expected  to  be  a  hit  as  a  road  show 
which  the  Bureau  will  co-sponsor  with  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives. 

Many  copies  of  Creative  Newspaper  4 
will  be  made  available  for  newspaper  ad 
salesmen  to  distribute  to  target  accounts 
and  merchandising  personnel  of  stores. 


Chief  editorial 
writer  quits  as 
Presse  resumes 

Jean-Paul  Desbiens,  one  of  the  men  who 
set  alight  Quebec’s  quiet  revolution  of  the 
early  1960s,  has  resigned  after  less  than 
two  years  as  chief  editorial  writer  of  La 
Presse. 

Desbiens,  44,  made  the  announcement  in 
February  10  editions,  the  first  published 
since  the  big  French-language  newspaper 
was  closed  by  a  management-union  dis¬ 
pute  last  October  27. 

In  chaiacteristically  brisk  style,  he 
cited  only  “personal  reasons”  in  a  three- 
paragraph  note  on  the  editorial  page, 
using  “point  of  depaiture” — the  title  of 
his  fii’st  editorial — as  headline  for  his  exit 
statement.  He  added: 

“I  came  here  freely;  I  have  always 
worked  freely  and  it  is  voluntarily  that  I 
leave.  .  .  .” 

Desbiens,  who  is  a  religious  brother  of 
the  Marist  Congregation  but  has  operated 
in  a  secular  milieu  for  eight  years, 
thanked  the  members  of  his  editorial  page 
team  for  their  “courage  and  loyalty”  in 
difficult  times. 

Though  he  had  written  two  books,  Des¬ 
biens  was  a  stranger  to  journalism  when 
his  surprise  appointment  to  La  Presse 
came  in  May,  1970. 

As  an  obscure  teacher  in  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  schools,  however,  he  rocketed  to  promi¬ 
nence  or  notoriety  in  the  1959-60  school 
year  by  attacking  French-Canadian  edu¬ 
cational,  religious  and  cultural  systems  in 
12  letters  to  Le  Devoir,  a  Montreal  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  under  the  pseudonym 
Frere  Untel,  or  Brother  Anonymous. 

Eventually  disciplined  by  his  order,  he 
returned  from  exile  in  triumph  in  1964 
and  was  Quebec  general  director  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  instruction  when 
appointed  to  La  Presse. 

La  Presse  returned  to  normal  publica¬ 
tion  as  executives  of  the  daily  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  11  unions  signed  new  con¬ 
tracts.  The  price  of  the  newspaper  was 
increased  to  15c  from  10c  because  of  in¬ 
creased  costs.  The  Saturday  edition  will 
continue  to  cost  25c. 

Grievances  over  the  paper’s  news  cover¬ 
age  will  be  allowed  for  the  first  time.  The 
contract  sets  up  a  four-member  “joint 
professional  committee”  to  handle  such 
disputes  more  quickly  than  grievances 
over  working  conditions. 

This  committee  will  comprise  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  one  of  his  assistants,  a  full¬ 
time  union  official  and  a  reporter  elected 
by  the  union.  The  panel  will  be  required 
to  meet  on  the  first  working  day  after  the 
news  grievance  is  filed  and  to  reach  a 
decision  within  72  hours  of  the  original 
meeting. 

In  case  of  disagreement,  a  public  figure 
with  experience  in  journalism  or  with  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  the  reporter’s  beat  will 
be  named  arbitrator.  He  will  be  required 
to  submit  a  written  decision  within  15 
days. 
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No  single  influence  is  more  beneficial 
to  an  industry  than  the  existence  of 
an  honest,  authoritative  marketplace, 
equally  useful  to  buyer  and  seller. 


■■■useful  Id  the  media-seller 
because  ife  used  by  the  media-liuver 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  recognized  listings  and,  most  important,  because 

USERSHIP  of  SRDS  by  virtually  it  is  in  SRDS,  he  believes  it. 

100%  of  all  agency  media  buyers.  Media-sellers  recognize  that 

An  SRDS  subscriber  studies  it;  SRDS  is  an  excellent  selling  tool  be- 
searches  its  pages ;  digs  out  every  de-  cause  in  reality  it  is  the  basic  planning 

tail  in  the  Service-Ads  adjacent  to  and  buying  tool  for  all  media. 

That’s  vuhy  1518  media  placed  12,062  insertions 
totaling  5853  pages  in  SRDS  publications  in  1971. 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 
5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Ill.  60076  (312)  966-8500 
Sales  Offices  —  Skokie  •  New  York  •  Los  Angeles 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 


HENRY J  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 
FRANK  VAN  DFR  LINDEN 
MARTIN  F  NOLAN 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE!  •  Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES  •  World  Championship 
Bridge  Team 

SUSIE  MAC  •  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA  •  Consumer  Guide  Lines 
CHARLES  J  ELIA  •  Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 

YOUR  JOB  •  Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WIL  DEIR  •  Daily  FHoroscope 
JEAN  ADAMS  •  Teen  age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY  •  After  a  Fashion 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  •  Slim  Gourmet 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News  Feature  Service 
LONDON  LXPRF  SS  •  News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITtl  F  PEOPLE  S  PUZZLE  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
SPOILITE  SERIES- 3  6  Parts  Weekly 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  ’-Daily 
CROSSWORDS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
HE  At  I H  CAPSULES  -  Daily 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  -  Daily  &  Caricatures 


COMICS 


ANOIHE  R  VII  W  -  Daily 
E  B  anci  F I  0  -  D.iily  &  SuruLiy 
I  HE  EJOSI  t  YS  -  Weekdays  St  Sunday 
I  E  FREJ'NAND  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
1  ARZAN  -  [Daily  Sunday 
IRt  DFi  OTHE  RS  -  Daily 
GORDO  -  D.iily  8t  SriniF.ty 
NANC\^  -dJaily  Sundav 
PF  ANUIS  -  Daily  8,  Sunday 
GUMMFRST.  -  [Daily  8,  Sunday 
ItfE  cm  ONIAt  S  -  [Daily 
(TAfUAIN  AND  IHI  KIDS-  Sunday 
I  [  MMY  I  OU  -  Daily  8.  Sunday 
BU  I  TON  A  (DAY  -  Daily 
THE  DROf'OU  TS  -  [D  iily  8<  Sunday 
GINGIR- Daily 
IFIY-  Daily 
PIXtes  -  [Daily 

IHI  GOODOl  DTDAYS-  -ANIiQUI  S  I  A|R  . 

Wr-i'kd  IV  8.  Sijn-i  e. 

NOI^r.'AN  •  [r.iily 
LV 1 1 'e- -  Daily 
/(IDY  -  Daily  ■ 

iHf  Rl  OHGHI  A  Bl  A  1  AW  -. 

D  III 8.  Sunrlay 


220  Ekst  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017 

(212)  082-3020 


Bacon  will  cover 
Hollywood  colony 
in  NANA  column 

James  Bacon,  Loa  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  columnist  and  former  AP  re¬ 
porter,  is  replacing  Marilyn  Beck  as  the 
Hollywood  columnist  for  NANA  and  its 
affiliated  service,  TV  Time.  Bacon  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  Herald-Examiner. 

Over  the  years.  Bacon’s  friendships 
with  film  stars  paid  off  in  movie  history 
scoops  including  the  only  interview  with 
Elizabeth  Taylor  the  day  she  mourned 
Mike  Todd’s  death;  a  16-hour  interview 
with  Howard  Hughes,  (on  January  7 
Bacon  was  one  of  seven  reporters  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Hughes  telephone  talk) ;  an 
interview  with  Red  and  Georgia  Skelton 
just  after  their  son  died  from  leukemia; 
and  a  1,600-word  Humphrey  Bogart  obit¬ 
uary  that  Bacon  dictated  from  notes  on 
his  pajama  cuffs  at  3  a.m.  Bogart  had  told 
his  wife,  Lauren  Bacall,  to  call  Bacon  first 
when  he  died  and  then  wait  a  while  before 
calling  others. 

After  25  years  with  the  AP,  Bacon 
joined  the  Hollywood  Reporter  for  a  peri¬ 
od  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
with  the  Herald-Examiner,  a  Hearst 
newspaper.  His  career  has  included  cover¬ 
age  of  everything  from  fires  and  floods  to 
presidential  campaigns.  “Surprisingly,  I 
never  found  any  difference  in  covering 
actors  or  politicians.  I  always  thought 
they  were  one  and  the  same,’’  Bacon  says. 

• 

Column  is  a  guide 
to  man-made  fabrics 

“Fascinating  Fabrics,’’  a  column  by 
Frances  Dietrich  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  Family  Section  for  18  months, 
will  be  offered  nationally  as  of  February 
25  by  McNaught  Syndicate. 

The  column  provides  information  and 
news  about  fabrics  on  the  market  and 
blends  of  natural  and  man-made  fabrics 
for  women  w-ho  buy  85  percent  of  family 
clothing  and  home  furnishings.  It  is  not  a 
sewing  construction  column,  but  rather  is 
designed  to  keep  both  the  buyer  of  ready- 
to-wear  and  the  home  sewer  up  to  date  on 
new  materials. 

The  author,  who  lives  in  St.  Louis,  is  a 
member  of  the  Press  Club  and  Theta  Sig¬ 
ma  Phi  and  is  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  chapter.  The 
subject  of  fibers  became  a  possessive  pro¬ 
ject  after  a  quilted  robe  her  daughter 
made  fell  apart  in  the  washing  machine. 

A  search  for  fabric  information  turned 
up  books  too  old,  too  technical,  or  too 
childish,  and  Frances  Dietrich  (Mrs.  F. 
D.  Gleeson)  set  about  correspondence  and 
interviews  with  textile  people,  made  visits 
to  various  mills  and  developed  her  column 
idea. 

• 

On  Parade  ad  staff 

John  W.  McCluskey  has  joined  the 
Eastern  advertising  staff  of  Parade  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.  He  was  formerly  eastern 
sales  manager  of  Donnelly  Corporation’s 
What’s  new  in  Home  Economics. 
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Columns  provide 
religious  views 
on  social  issues 

Under  the  general  title  of  “Ecumeni¬ 
cally  Speaking,’’  Harvey-Helgesen  Fea¬ 
tures  in  syndicating  three  weekly  col¬ 
umns  of  socially-oriented  religious  com¬ 
mentaries  from  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Pro¬ 
testant  viewpoints. 

The  500-word  columns  may  be  used  to¬ 
gether,  or  separately,  according  to  Ev¬ 
erett  R.  Harvey,  editor.  The  columnists 
are  the  Rev.  IDon  Roper,  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  communications  executive;  Rabbi 
Marc  H.  Tanenbaum,  inter-religious  af¬ 
fairs  director  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  the  Rev.  Ronald  Valenti 
of  the  Brooklyn  Catholic  Diocese,  teacher 
and  lecturer. 

The  columns  have  been  developed  out  of 
Sunday  radio  commentaries  by  the  three 
clergymen  over  WINS,  New  York.  The 
series  was  originated  three  years  ago  by 
Frank  George,  WINS  executive  editor. 

Rev.  Roper  adds  his  column  work  to  a 
background  of  commercial,  educational, 
and  religious  broadcasting.  Prior  to  his 
ministry,  he  w'as  a  radio  announcer,  a 
bomber  pilot  in  World  War  II,  and  was  in 
television  program  work.  He  is  on  loan 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as 
director  of  broadcast  news  and  informa¬ 
tion,  to  head  ecu-Media  News  Services 
Inc.,  formed  by  20  religious  groups. 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum,  who  formerly  served 
as  executive  director  of  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  is  a  native  of  Balti¬ 
more.  He  is  a  religious  historian  and  au¬ 
thority  on  Judaism  and  Jewish-Christian 
relations. 

Father  Valenti,  in  addition  to  his  radio 
commentary,  combines  secondary  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  teaching  with  educational 
projects  for  all  age  levels.  He  is  complet¬ 
ing  doctoral  degree  work  at  New  York 
University  in  education  and  communica¬ 
tions. 

Harvey-Helgesen  Features  may  be 
reached  at  P.O.  Box  1301  Brooklyn  N.Y. 
11202. 

• 

Post  Corp.  earnings 
close  to  $1.5  million 

Post  CJorporation  of  Appleton,  Wis.  re¬ 
ported  earnings  of  $1,460,207,  or  $1.88  per 
share,  compared  with  1970  earnings  of 
$930,944  or  $1.26  per  share.  The  1970 
earnings,  after  an  extraordinary  charge, 
were  $768,053  or  $1.03  per  share. 

Net  revenues  were  $14,623,620  in  1971 
compared  with  $12,362,681  in  1970.  The 
revenue  figures  do  not  include  those  of 
two  subsidiaries  involved  in  the  insurance 
operation  which  are  not  consolidated  for 
financial  reporting  purposes. 

The  company  said  two  of  its  three  divi¬ 
sions — newspapers  and  insurance — 

showed  earnings  increases  in  1971.  The 
insurance  division  reported  the  largest  in¬ 
crease.  Earnings  of  the  broadcast  division 
were  below  1970  earnings. 
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Pollution 

control: 

A  corporate 
responsibility 


Pollution  and  pollution  abatement 
have  become  important  aspects  of  every 
business.  They  affect  budgets,  profit  and 
loss,  position  in  the  community,  corporate 
image,  even  the  price  of  stock  in  some 
cases. 

Pollution  is  a  now  problem  that  is 
receiving  now  attention  from  astute  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Water  treatment  plants,  fume 
sciiibbers  and  filtration  systems,  land  rec¬ 
lamation,  plant  beautification,  litter  pre¬ 
vention,  employee  education  programs, 
are  all  types  of  things  industry  is  doing  to 
help  in  the  pollution  fight. 

But  regardless  what  a  businessman 
is  doing  today  he  must  be  considering  pol¬ 
lution  control  efforts  for  tomorrow. 

One  thing  he  can  do  is  write  for  a  free 
booklet  entitled  “71  Things  You  Can  Do 
To  Stop  Pollution.”  It  doesn’t  have  all  the 
answers  on  pollution.  But  it  might  give  a 
businessman  a  few  ideas  for  both  today 
and  tomorrow. 


People  start  pollution.  People  can  stop  it. 

Write  For:  Pollution  Booklet 
P.O.  Box  1771 
Radio  City  Station 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Keep  America  Beautiful  iQf'’ 

achwtlwngcontftiiitod tor  tha pubic 90^ 


Pember  relates 
privacy  law  to 
press  freedom 

With  perfect  timing,  the  University  of 
Washington  Press,  Seattle,  has  published 
“Privacy  and  the  Press,”  a  scholarly, 
journalistic  analysis  of  “the  right  to  be  let 
alone.” 

The  author,  Don  R.  Pember,  a  former 
Michigan  newspaperman  who  is  teaching 
at  the  School  of  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Washlngrton,  couldn’t  have 
wished  for  a  better  climate  in  which  to 
present  his  work  at  $8.95  a  copy. 

It  is  a  time  when  the  news  media  are 
filled  with  the  intriguing  story  of  Howard 
R.  Hughes,  the  eccentric  billionaire  who 
insists  on  living  in  accordance  with  the 
code  first  expressed  by  Thomas  M.  Cooley 
in  1888  and  emphasized  by  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  in  a  1952  Supreme 
Court  opinion  that  “the  right  to  be  let 
alone  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  all  free¬ 
dom.” 

But,  as  Pember  shows  by  tracing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tort  and  privacy  cases  through 
the  courts  and  as  Time  and  Life  and  other 
news  organs  are  demonstrating,  that  right 
of  personal  privacy  has  eroded  in  favor  of 
an  unfettered  press  and  the  public’s  insa¬ 
tiable  interest  in  the  lives  of  public  men 
even  though  they  choose  to  shield  them¬ 
selves  by  holing  up  in  an  island  hideaway. 

Expressed  in  1890 

Pember  chose  to  lead  an  early  chapter 
of  his  book  with  a  statement  by  Samuel 
D.  Warren  and  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  co¬ 
authors  of  a  treatise  in  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  (1890)  entitled  “The  Right  to  Pri¬ 
vacy.”  It  reads  as  follows; 


“The  common  law  has  always  recog¬ 
nized  a  man’s  house  as  his  castle,  impreg¬ 
nable,  often,  even  to  its  own  officers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  execution  of  its  commands. 
Shall  the  courts  thus  close  the  front  en¬ 
trance  to  constituted  authority,  and  open 
wide  the  back  door  to  idle  or  prurient 
curiosity?” 

Pember’s  case  studies  appear  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  the  courts  have  done  just  that — 
opened  the  back  and  front  doors — in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  A  few 
states,  like  New  York,  have  written  into 
their  civil  rights  codes  (long  before  “civil 
rights”  connotated  anything  racial)  that  a 
man’s  privacy  may  not  be  breached  for  a 
commercial  purpose  without  his  consent. 
Thus,  courts  have  compensated  some  indi¬ 
viduals  who  made  a  good  case  out  of  the 
unprivileged  use  of  their  faces  in  adver¬ 
tisements. 

In  summary,  Pember’s  book  presents  a 
study  in  legal  frustration  for  private  peo¬ 
ple,  and  who  can  say,  in  the  light  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  rulings  in  libel  cases,  who  is 
really  a  private  person?  Does  the  mere 
publication  of  a  man’s  name  in  a  news 
item  confer  on  him  the  title  of  “public 
figfure”  and  thus  deny  him  not  only  the 
right  to  privacy  but  voids  his  standing  in 
court  to  sue  for  libel  unless  he  can  prove 
it  was  malicious? 

Cases  support  editors 

On  the  other  hand,  “Privacy  and  the 
Press”  gives  editors  and  publishers  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  support  for  digging 
into  private  lives  where  there  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  public  interest  without  too  much 
fear  of  suits  for  violation  of  privacy. 

Just  about  every  situation  in  which  a 
newspaper  might  find  itself  as  a  result  of 
investigative  reporting  comes  to  light  in 
Don  Pember’s  research  and  he  writes 
about  it  all  in  layman’s  language.  His 
subtitle  is  “The  Law,  the  Mass  Media,  and 
the  First  Amendment.”  That  covers  a  lot 
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of  ground  and  suggests  a  warning  that 
once  adorned  newsroom  bulletin  boards: 
“If  there’s  a  question  of  invading  privacy, 
consult  our  lawyer.”  And  if  an  editor  did 
that,  he’d  get  this  advice:  “If  in  doubt, 
leave  it  out.” 

Don  Pember  has  provided  material  to 
dispel  a  lot  of  doubt . . .  J.H.W. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


“If  this  approach  spreads,  the  problems 
for  the  press  in  privacy  actions  would 
multiply  because;  (1)  no  laws  limiting 
recovery  would  be  valid;  (2)  First 
Amendment  considerations  would  not 
necessarily  take  precedence  over  alleged 
privacy  invasions;  and  (3)  the  few  states 
still  not  recognizing  privacy  invasion  as 
actionable  would  be  forced  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

“The  intrusion  area  of  privacy  still  is 
developing  and  could  significantly  hamper 
traditional  newsgathering  methods.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  guarantee  of  immunity  in 
the  other  areas  because  the  law  is  just  too 
complex.  Only  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
increased  vigilance  against  possible  priva¬ 
cy  invasions  will  prevent  successful  priva¬ 
cy  actions  against  the  press  in  the  future.” 
• 

Court  bans  private 
meetings  of  Council 

Superior  Court  Judge  Frank  W.  Snepp 
Jr.  has  found  Mayor  John  Belk  and  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  City  Council  in  violation 
of  a  state  ban  on  secret  meetings  in  a  suit 
filed  by  newspapermen.  The  judge  issued 
a  temporary  injunction  against  further 
such  gatherings  by  the  Charlotte  govern¬ 
ing  body. 

Snepp  handed  down  the  ruling  in  a  suit 
filed  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  a  Charlotte 
Observer  reporter.  Bill  Arthur,  who  was 
barred  from  a  council  meeting  last  De¬ 
cember. 

“In  my  view,  any  time  Council  meets  to 
discuss  public  business  in  private,  they 
are  violating  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  law,”  Snepp  said. 

The  suit  stemmed  from  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Mayor’s  office  to  discuss  plans  for  a 
downtown  parking  garage.  Snepp  dis¬ 
counted  the  Council’s  argument  that  the 
meeting  was  an  informal  gathering. 

• 

Tax  on  newspapers 
urged  for  recycling 

Charles  King  of  Tucson  in  sponsoring  a 
bill  in  the  Arizona  legislature  that  would 
impose  a  1-cent  tax  on  each  newspaper 
printed  by  a  publisher  not  having  a  waste 
recycling  program. 

If  a  publishing  company  without  a  recy¬ 
cling  program  had  a  circulation  of  30,000, 
it  would  have  to  pay  $300  daily  in  taxes, 
25  percent  of  which  would  go  to  the  state, 
and  75  percent  to  local  municipalities  to 
establish  recycling  programs. 

One  provision  exempts  publishers  from 
the  tax  if  they  are  provided  citywide 
pickup  places  where  old  papers  would  be 
collected  for  recycling. 
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Linage  Trends— May  1971 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


Classifications 


1971  1970  Dollar  % 

(000)  (000)  (000)  Change 

Omitted  Omitted  Omitted 


May  . 

$163,289 

$156,653 

-1-  6,636 

+  4.2 

First  Five  Months  . . 

712,566 

687,602 

-f 24,964 

+  3.6 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

May  . . 

48,474 

46,617 

-f  1,857 

+  4.0 

First  Five  Months  . 

210,530 

208,440 

-j-  2,090 

+  1.0 

General 

May  . 

46,003 

40,505 

+  5,498 

+13.6 

First  Five  Months  . 

193,924 

182,180 

-i-11,744 

+  6.4 

Automotive 

May  . . . 

9,667 

9,880 

-  213 

-  2.2 

First  Five  Months  . 

42,993 

40,941 

-f  2,052 

+  6.0 

Financial 

May  . 

7,994 

7,297 

-f  697 

+  9.6 

First  Five  Months  , 

43,817 

52,899 

-  9,082 

-17.2 

Classified 

May  . 

71,462 

68,139 

-f  3,323 

+  4  9 

First  Five  Months  . 

.  307,760 

314,836 

-  7,076 

-  2.2 

Total  Advertising 

May  . 

298,415 

282,474 

-1-15,941 

+  6.6 

First  Five  Months  . 

.  1,301,060 

1,278,458 

+22  602 

+  1.8 

Schulte  is  given  Syracuse  U.  post 

Henry  F.  Schulte,  chairman  vicepresidei 
of  the  newspaper  department  Intemation 
in  the  S.I.  Newhouse  School  of  Wesley  ( 
Public  Communications,  Syra-  been  dean 
cuse  University,  has  been  ap-  Journalism 
pointed  associate  dean  of  the  turning  to 
school.  and  resear 

“In  addition,”  Eggers  said,  member  ol 
“I  have  asked  Dr.  Schulte  to  1941. 
assume  full  responsibility  as  Schulte,  i 
acting  dean  of  the  Newhouse  correspondf 
School  pending  appointment  of  cuse  facult 
a  dean.”  An  11-member  dean  For  four  y< 
selection  committee  is  headed  at  Pennsyl 
by  Roger  Tatarian,  editor  and  sity. 


vicepresident  of  United  Press 
International. 

Wesley  C.  Clarke,  who  had 
been  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  since  1952,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  full-time  teaching 
and  research.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  since 
1941. 

Schulte,  a  former  UPI  foreign 
correspondent,  joined  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  faculty  September  1,  1969. 
For  four  years  before  he  taught 
at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 


PRINTING  MANAGEMENT 

Commercial  printinK  division  of  a  profitable,  multi-division  growth 
company  engaged  in  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  publishing,  commer¬ 
cial  printing,  broadcasting,  and  communications.  Midwest  location. 

As  Production  Manager,  will  be  responsible  for  all  production  op¬ 
erations  and  activities  and  for  developing  and  recommending  short 
and  long  range  goals  and  objectives  within  his  area  of  activity  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  division's  objectives.  Prefer  bachelor’s  degree  or  the 
eiiuivalent  in  experience  and/or  the  compietion  of  a  formal  printing 
management  education. 

Desires  successful  management  background  as  manager,  assistant 
manager,  or  general  superintendent  of  manufacturing  operations  in 
web  offset  (preferably,  heat-set)  printing  plant  producing  newspaper, 
magazine  and/or  commercial  printing  such  as  catalogs,  brochures,  etc. 
Production  in  that  plant  should  include  perforating  of  tape,  tape  driven 
photo  composing  machines,  paste-makeup,  camera  and  plate  making. 
Binding  and  mailing  experience  desirable  but  not  vital. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  possess  the  ability  and  motivation  to 
advance  in  a  small,  growing,  multi-division  company.  He  should  be 
highly  organized,  and  thrive  in  a  working  environment  of  manage¬ 
ment  by  objectives.  Attractive  compensation. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to:  BOX  287,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  19,  1972 


classified  section 

from  our  Vast  NowsfpcqMHr  Au<lioiico 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTICLES  FOR  SALE 


Need  Professional  BUSINESS 
WRITERS?  Directory  lists  mem¬ 
bers  by  location  and  special  knowledge. 
Price  $3.60. 

Associated  Business  Writers  of  America 
Box  135B,  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.J.  08852 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS/REPS 

wanted  for  complete  line 
of  hot  metal  matrices  and 
parts.  Protected  territories ; 
commission  arrangement. 
Write  giving  qualifications 
and  experience. 

BOX  160 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ARE  YOU  READY  TO  PUBLISH  a 
weekly  newspaper?  Unusual  opportu¬ 
nity — especially  for  man/ wife  _  team. 
Take  complete  charge  with  minimum 
investment.  Must  be  hard  worker,  am¬ 
bitious.  Write  Box  264,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

PER  INQUIRY  DEAL 

Convert  unsold  space  into  dollars  with 
our  proven  volume  pulling  weight  re¬ 
duction  offer.  You  get  33M>^  of  each  $3 
sale.  Our  offer  has  a  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  Call,  write  or  wire  collect  for 
sample  ads.  (201)  667-2222. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  WEIGHT  CONTROL 
20  N.  Van  Brunt  St.,  Englewood, 
N.J.  07631 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  tcv  weekly.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


.Zip  Code. 


Authorized  by. 


Classification. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


m  To  Run: . 


-Weeks. 


.Till  Forbidden 


1  Mail  to: 

3  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIWIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


^EW SPARER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  i 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis  | 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNHHl  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers’’ 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  .St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-24II 

WE  NEIED  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 04133. 


ME’L  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif. — 91786 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  ’Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
■’POSITIONS  WANTED’’ 
(Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


^EW SPARER  BROKERS 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-compet'tive 
situat^  weekly/daily  grossing  {300.000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  with  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  editorial,  college  develop¬ 
ment  with  sound  financial  backing 
wants  to  buy  weekly  in  developing 
area.  Box  256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehh'el-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
P.ox  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspatwr  Broker." 


NEW  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WET,LS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton.  III.  60187. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS’’ 
(Remiff once  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  far  pub¬ 
lication  uniess  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-wteks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  senice  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  ’The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


OWNERS  RETIRING— wish  to  sell  | 
profitable  Colorado  weekly  to  qualifier!  i 
newspaperman.  77V4M  for  newspairer: 
ITMiM  for  real  estate.  25M  down— ex¬ 
cellent  terms.  Bill  King  Associates. 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  (303) 
279-6345. 

DAILY  UNDER  {80,000.  In  growing 
Midwest  community.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ad-oriente<l  publisher.  Box 
249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  exclusive  offset  weekly, 
grossing  $195, (100.  earning  $40,000. 
Price  $210,000 — $70,000  down  required. 
Send  financial  references.  Because  of  ' 
the  exceptionally  attractive  locale  and 
near  perfect  climate,  this  newspaper 
should  sell  to  first  one  seeing  it.  Do  not  | 
be  among  those  disappointed.  J.  A.  [ 
Snyder,  Newpaper  Broker,  2234  E.  : 
Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif. -- 
j  92806. 

■  southe:rn  new  England— Three 

!  weeklies  and  modem  offset  printing 
plant.  Gross  over  $250,000.  Neeils  well 
financed  group  to  realize  high  poten¬ 
tial.  Asking  $425,000.  Box  281,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher.  { 

UPSTATE  N.  Y.— two  small  weeklies: 

:  gross  $53,000:  1.400  paid;  5,800  free: 

I  asking  $.59,000.  Other:  1,600  paid:  200 
I  free:  asking  $23,000.  Both  include 
I  cold-type,  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
'  191,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

AREA  3  long-established  exclusive 
weekly.  2,300  paid.  Modern  LP  includes 
Goss  web  and  job  department.  Best 
gross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  4  RESORT  AREA  weekly  newspapers 
I  with  complete  central  offset  plant. 

I  Lower  zone  3.  Over  $250,000  gross. 

!  Cash,  stock  or  terms.  Write  Box  285, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST,  28.  wants  to 
purchase  weekly  or  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  midwest  or  south.  I  have  the 
financial  backing  needed.  If  you  have 
a  top-flight  paper  that  is  for  sale  we 
can  talk.  Write  Box  197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspai>er.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

$100,000  CASH  plus  excellent  credit 
line  available  for  small  daily,  very 
large  weekly — not  metro  or  suburb.  Box 
191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  Western  or  Midwestern 
weekly  publisher  looking  for  the  right 
l>artner  or  purchaser.  Willing  to  trade 
university  editing  job  for  a  good  small 
town  and  paper,  preferably  in  the 
lOOM  class  and  offset.  Have  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  modest  assets.  Hope 
to  make  a  move  around  July.  Write 
Box  254.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRES.S-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages:  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  We<lnesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Stirling.  N.J. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FIRST  TIME  EA'^ER  OFFERED! 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopper  in 
area  4:  established  many  years:  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Good  organization 
and  offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross 
is  well  over  $300,000  with  high  profit 
and  room  for  more.  This  is  not  a 
distress  sale!  Principals  must  ex¬ 
change  proof  of  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Write  Box  223,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^camerTe^^ 

24"  ROBERTSON  CAMERA  with 
lights,  complete.  $500,  Will  finance. 
Courier.  385  W.  Main  St.,  Batavia, 
Ohio— 45103. 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 

LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT  —  We’re 
converting  to  offset.  Have  manv  items 
for  sale.  including:  5  Linotype 
Comets:  5  Model  30’s:  5  Hammond 

Glider  .Saws:  3  Ludlows:  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate :  2  Sta-Hi  Routers,  plus 

much,  much  more.  Everything  in  good 
condition.  Zeke  Marques.  Statesman- 
Journal,  Salem,  Oreg.  (503)  364-6811. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long.  Publishers’ 
Sertice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


AVAILABLE  NOW!  Three  *’300’’ 
Comets.  S#3217  (6  molds),  S#3106 

and  S#3026  (4  molds).  Electron  S#- 
70316  (6  molds)  all  with  hydraquad- 
ders,  mat  detrctors,  electric  pots, 
blowers,  TOU  units.  Available  March! 
two  Electron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
S#73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors.  ’rOU-75  units;  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTape  Jr.  See  these  running 
in  Zone  8.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 

(213)  748-5954. 

PHASING  OUT  hot-metal  operation. 
Have  complete  composing  room  and 
stereotyiie  equipment  for  sale — all  in 
class  AA  shape  and  running— a  lot  of 
it  rather  new.  Examples:  3  Mon- 
archs  fully  equipped.  Star  Quadders. 
Mat  Detectors,  etc.  G-4-4.  four  years 
old.  Sta-Hi  Twin  Plate  Router  and 
many  more  late  model  hot-metal 
pieces,  (kmtact  Francis  M.  Price,  Pro¬ 
duction  Mgr..  Enquirer  &  News,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek.  Mich.— 49016.  (AC  616) 

1  964-7161. 


newspaper 

services 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

CELEBRITIES 


IN  LARRY  BONKO’s  humble  opinion. 
Colonel  Sanders  will  be  the  first  man 
on  Mars.  Girl  watchers  ignore  ears. 
Peggy  Lee  needs  a  goial  laugh.  "VIP 
E'lLE”  offers  the  Bonk:)  column  of 
one-liners.  Punch  up  your  pages.  Sam¬ 
ple.  5712  Lancelot  Dr..  Virginia  Beach. 
Va.— 23462. 


_ humor 

"GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS’’— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  20  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLY  MUSIC 
COLUMN  draws  young  adult  rea<ler8. 
Builds  circulation.  First  time  offered. 
Free  sample.  Woods,  P.O.  Box  256, 
Wyoming,  Penna. — 18644. 


NEWS  LOG 

Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTEHt- 
NATIONAL"  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St..  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 


THIRD  WORLD  PHOTOS  for  publica¬ 
tions,  filmstrips,  posters,  ads.  Ii 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSim^ROoHr^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


HELP  WANTED 

'oRcuLAnopT 


HELP  WANTED 
^{sPLAY~^WVERJlSim 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiie  styles.  Flexowriters — Input'  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
- -08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


ONE  JUSTAPE  COMPUTER,  with 
Automatic  hyphenation.  2  width  plugs, 
2  readers,  one  BURPE  punch.  New  in 
1967,  used  only  2  years  (converted  to 
offset)  can  be  purchased  for  25%  of 
original  price.  Contact  R.  P.  Murch- 
ake,  Capital-Gazette  Press,  Annapolis, 
Md.— 21401;  or  call  (301)  268-5011. 


PREMIER  ROTARY  SHAVER— full 
page.  Serial  5223721.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  AC  220  volts.  Must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Move  it  out  for  only 
$.550.00.  Detroit  Post  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  1442  Brush  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan — 48226.  Telephone  (313)  962- 
3703. 


1  MORISAWA.  model  MC  102  Photo¬ 
typesetter.  Top  condition;  used  3 
months;  for  sale  or  resume  least  pay¬ 
ments.  Call  (212)  247-3603. 


CAN’T  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Oh— 44256. 

Morlel  30  Linotype,  Serial  59666  ;  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  220  voit;  Hydroquadder  with 
Mohr  Saw;  Margach  Feeder;  six 
Molds.  This  machine  has  had  machin¬ 
ist  maintenance  and  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Machine  is  priced  unhePev- 
ably  low  as  we .  have  to  move  it  out. 
Detroit  Post  Printing  Company,  1442 
Brush  Street,  Detroit.  Michigan — 48226 
or  call  area  (313)  962-3703. 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPBJSETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  87.5-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


STEREOTYPE  SAW— made  by  Goss. 
Catalogue  No.  68E.  Serial  No.  10.  This 
is  a  b^utiful  piece  of  equipment  with 
Carbon  tip  blade.  Looks  and  performs 
like  new  equipment.  Move  it  out  for 
$500.00  with  all  attachments.  AC  220. 
Detroit  Post  Printing  Company,  1442 
Brush  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan — 48226 
or  phone  (313)  962-3703. 


NOW  IS  TOE  TIME  to  buy  a  good 
used  back-up  Morisawa.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  We  are  overstocked.  Models 
102  or  Electra.  ^me  like  new.  Na¬ 
tional  Publisher’s  Supply  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  or  18  W. 
22nd  St.,  NYC,  10010. 


Models  8  and  14  Linotypes.  All  in  good 
shape  ready  for  production.  Have  been 
machinist  maintained.  Take  your  pick 
at  $500.00.  A  large  assortment  of 
linotyjie  matrices  available  at  $50.00 
per  font.  All  in  fine  condition.  We  are 
not  dealers.  Detroit  Post  Printing 
Company,  1442  Brush  Street,  Detroit. 
Michigan— 48226  or  call  (313)  962- 

3703. 


(JOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (traofe-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
ATP  KD-84.  Fotoriters,  Fototype  Com¬ 
positors.  Morisawas.  Headliners.  Pho- 
totypositors,  Fairchild  PTS  2020.  Pho¬ 
ton  713-5,  etc.  National  Publisher’s 
Supply  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  29.  Berlin, 
Wis.  54923  or  18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC 
10010. 


MAILROOM 

2-STATION  INSERTER  just  ove 
hauled  In.sertomatic  will  do  your  job 
at  9,000  ner  hour.  A  $-s.aver  at  $8,500. 
Tom  Manning,  Daily  Advance,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City,  N.C.— 27909. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10010 


McBEE  Model  360  Keysort  Tabulating 
Punch.  McBee  will  provide  service — 
$2,000.  McBee  Model  6500-C  Keysort 
Data  Punch — $300.  Both  like  new. 
Contact  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  Traffic  &  News¬ 
print  Dept.,  750  Third  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.Y.— 10017.  Ph:  (212)  986- 

8200. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New;  Econ- 
0-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22% "  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  press 
with  2-color  unit ;  side  register  on  all 
units  and  paper  rewind  unit;  equipped 
with  web  break  detectors.  Also,  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment  for  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sanford  Herald,  Box  1657, 
Sanford,  Fla.— 32771.  Ph:  (305)  322- 
2611. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  6-units. 
48-page  capacity  with  two  color 
humps,  balloon  former.  22%"  cut-off. 
Stereotype  Elquipment  and  newspaper 
chases  also  available  with  press.  R.  M. 
Yeiter,  Gulf  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  4567,  Biloxi,  Miss. — 39531. 


FOR  SALE:  Exceptionally  well  main¬ 
tained  Duplex,  16  page  tube  web  press. 
25  horse  motor.  Six  elect,  stations.  2 
color  founts,  many  new  spare  parts, 
including  blankets,  rollers,  cores.  See 
in  operation.  $2,950,  our  floor.  loweg- 
ian,  Centerville,  Iowa — 52544.  Phone: 
515-856-6336. 


HELP  WANTED 
^WMINISTRATI}^ 


GM-AD  DIRECTOR 
for  rapidly-growing  7,500  p.m.  New 
plant,  new  offset  press.  A  quality 
product  5-days-a-week,  now  thinking 
Sunday.  Start  at  $15,500  plus  bonus  if 
you  can  handle  yourself  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market,  ^x  225,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  CX)MPETENT 
SMALL  DAILY  PUBLISHER 
to  take  over  5,500  circulation  offset 
<laily  newspai)er  operation  in  lovely 
central  Florida  community  with  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  potential.  Excellent 
base  salary  plus  liberal  incentive  bonus 
and  unusually  attractive  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  make  this  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity.  You’ll  be  part  of  the  world’s 
finest  newspaper  organization  with 
comi)lete  autonomy  at  the  local  level. 
If  you  have  a  good  track  record  of 
cost-control,  revenue  building  and  all- 
around  efficient  management,  this 
could  be  that  life-time  situation  yovfve 
dreamed  about.  Air-mail  resume  and 
covering  letter  to  Box  238,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
.strict  confidence.  Personal  interview, 
at  our  expense,  arranged  for  qualified 
applicants. 


E'^PERIENCED  GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  growing  weekly  chain  grossing 
$600,000.  Must  have  broad  knowledge 
of  editorial,  pixxluctlon  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Opportunity  for  advancement  with¬ 
in  dynamic,  expanding  company.  Box 
272,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  for  estab- 
Iishe<l  newspaper  trade  association  in 
the  South.  College  degree  and  news¬ 
paper  background  desirable;  mature 
judgment  and  business  administration 
experience  required.  Send  resume  to 
Box  265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  PROMOTION 
Major  metropolitan  ME&S — Zone  2 — 
seeks  an  assistant  to  Circulation  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager.  Right  person  will 
run  own  department  in  one  year. 
Should  have  solid  experience  with 
newspaperboy  programs ;  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  creation  and  follow  through 
necessary.  Give  qualifications  and  per¬ 
tinent  information  in  resume.  Write 
Box  245,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


IMPORTANT  EASTERN  MORNING 
paper  in  175-225,000  circulation  group 
is  searching  for  a  circulation  director 
who  has  had  a  minimum  of  ten  years 
administrative  experience.  Quality 
market,  no  major  problems,  this  op¬ 
portunity  because  of  promotion  of  cir¬ 
culation  director.  Write  Box  232,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  with  complete  details. 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  REP 
FOR  WEST  COAST 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be 
the  one  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  exellent  position 
and  opportunity  for  a  saies  and  serv¬ 
ice  representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest 
rating,  with  excellent  pension,  insur¬ 
ance  and  vacation  programs  and  other 
employee  benefits. 

Exprience  in  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  using  reader  service  insurance 
helpful  but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 
BOX  266 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  person  experienced  in 
Little  Merchant  Plan  on  large,  estab¬ 
lished  ABC  weekly.  Zone  3.  Must  be 
promotion-minded  to  meet  needs  of 
growing  suburban  population  area. 
Salary  negotiable,  plus  many  fringe 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume.  Write 
Box  273,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIES)  MANAGER  for  medium- 
size.  Zone  1,  5-aftemoon  daily.  Send 
resume  detailing  background  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requested.  Box  240, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Are  you  an  Assistant  CAM  or  CAM 
of  a  small  daily  looking  for  advance¬ 
ment?  If  so,  we  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you’re  seeking.  The  Southern 
Illinoisan,  a  31,000  PM  daily  located  in 
a  rapidly  expanding  university  and 
recreational  area  is  looking  for  a  man¬ 
ager  to  direct  the  classified  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background,  some  man¬ 
agement  exijerience  and  a  desire  to 
grow  are  the  main  qualifications  we 
seek.  In  return  we  offer  an  attractive 
salary,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
promotional  opportunities  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  company. 

Send  a  letter  giving  work  history  and 
salary  required  to  James  E.  Spangler. 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.  P.O. 
Box  789,  Decatur,  Illinois— 62525 ; 
or  phone  217-422-8531, 


AD  MANAGER-CLASSIFIED 
Must  have  several  years  experience  as 
manager,  or  strong  assistant,  looking 
to  growth  with  New  Jersey’s  top  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  chain  serving  Union  and 
Essex  counties.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience:  other  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Snd  resume  to  Box  268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  rap¬ 
idly-growing  offset  daily  in  mountain 
recreational  area.  About  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Good  salary  w'th 
usual  fringe  benefits.  Reply  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Daily  Chronicle,  Boze¬ 
man,  Mont. — 59715. 

RETAIL  AD  SALES  MANAGEHt  for 
6-day  daily  —  11,000-plus  ABC  —  in 
Southern  Oregon.  Must  have  sales 
manager’s  experience.  Position  now 
(^en.  Write  C.  J.  Moore,  P.O.  Box 
1468,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— Our  15-year- 
old,  still-growing,  8-paper  zone  5  sub¬ 
urban  group  needs  a  personable,  com¬ 
petent.  experienced  self-starter  to  take 
charge  of  display  sales  in  one  of  sector 
of  large  territory.  Must  be  provably 
strong  on  layouts,  planning,  customer 
service.  Starting  range  $12-$15,000, 
salary  and  incentives,  but  sky’s  limit 
for  right  person.  Profit-sharing-pen¬ 
sion,  top  fringes.  Box  252,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER/SALESMAN  for  7,100 
offset  daily.  If  you  can  sell,  train  and 
motivate,  and  want  to  take  the  first 
step  in  management  with  our  growing 
group  of  offset  dailies,  we  want  to 
talk  to  you.  Good  salary  and  bonus; 
lovely  community  for  your  family.  For 
interview,  send  resume  or  call  Herb 
Griffiths,  The  Norwalk  Reflector,  Nor¬ 
walk.  Ohio— 44857.  (419)  662-4241. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Wanted  to  meet  challenge  of  directing 
sales  staff  of  Observer  Newspapers, 
one  of  country’s  outstanding  suburban 
twice-weekly  groups,  circulation  110,- 
000.  Applicant  must  have  marketing 
orientation,  administrative  ability,  pro¬ 
motion  skills,  sales  experience  on  re¬ 
gional  or  national  level,  leadership 
capacity,  imagination  and  drive  tor 
growth.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Philip  H.  Power,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Observer  Newspapers,  Inc., 
36251  Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Michi¬ 
gan — 48150.  Correspondence  confiden¬ 
tial. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN 
Immediate  opening  in  market  and 
drug  department  of  large,  60-year-old 
Los  -Angeles  newspaper,  converting  to 
cold-type.  Must  be  excellent  salesman 
— “above  average’’  in  creative  layout, 
copy  and  typing.  Excellent  salary,  re- 
watoing  incentive  plan,  paid  vacation, 
car  allowance,  profit-sharing,  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  health,  accident  and  life 
insurance  plan  and  other  employee 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  194, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN — full  or  part-time 
for  Boston  area  newspapers.  Good  com¬ 
mission.  Monitor  Publications.  Box  284, 
Lynn.  Mass.  01903.  (617)  598-1330. 


STAFFMAN,  minimum  two  years  ex¬ 
perience;  permanent;  incentive  plan. 
John  Gibson,  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
Greenville,  Miss. — 38701. 


EDITORIAL 

VIRGINI.A  P.M.  DAILY  needs  experi- 
enced  deskman  to  assist  wire  and  city 
editor.  Good  pay — short  hours — pleasant 
conditions.  Reply  Box  188.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Are  you  interested  in  the  challenge  of 
managing  a  news  and  photo  department 
of  13  staff  members  for  a  17,000-plus 
offset  daily  in  a  progressive  southern 
city?  If  you  are,  and  have  some  of 
the  following  qualifications,  please  con¬ 
tact  us: 

•  experienced  as  a  news  ex¬ 
ecutive 

•  demonstrated  ability  in 
managing  people 

•  interested  in  emphasizing 
local  news 

•  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
building  and  creating 

•  have  enthusiasm  and  dedi¬ 
cation 

•  desire  to  live  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  medium-sized  city 

Working  conditions  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-average  salary  and 
fringe  benefits,  a  brand-new  office  and 
plant,  a  committed  team  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  living  in  a  1970  All- 
America  city. 

A  job  description  of  this  position  will 
be  provided  upon  request.  Please  con¬ 
tact  Roger  Sovde,  or  Wayne  Patrick, 
ENening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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HELf  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  W  ANTED 
PRODVLTIO^ 


EDITOR 'RBPORTER — Afternoon  daily 
in  xone  3  has  openinK  for  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter:  same  company  also  ' 
has  opening  for  editor  of  near-by  asso-  ! 
ciated  weekly.  Company  owns  several 
weekly  newspapers  which  are  produced 
in  offset  plant  owned  by  the  daily,  j 
Starting  salaries  in  both  positions  are  j 
good  and  opportunity  for  advancement  I 
is  excellent.  Will  consider  outstanding 
J-School  graduates  for  either  position. 
Enclose  complete  resume  with  reply. 
Box  16.i.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY  I 
Our  next  managing  editor  will  take  us 
and  our  10-county  area  toward  greater  | 
awareness  of  real  journalism ;  will  I 
package  this  responsibility  with  im¬ 
agination  and  impact:  bring  our  10- 
person  staff  from  routine  to  penetrat¬ 
ing,  will  participate  in  overall  oi>er- 
ations  planning.  We’re  moving  and  | 
need  a  leader  who  has  accomplished  | 
I  much  but  has  room  to  grow.  W.  H.  i 
'  Sheldon,  Daily  Advance,  Elizabeth 
City.  N.C.— 27909. 


OHIO  DAILY  seeks  experienced  copy 
editor.  Full  range  of  editing,  head¬ 
lines,  layout.  Box  244,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

E'DITOR  needed  for  6,000  circulation 
weekly  in  growing.  comi)etitive  mar¬ 
ket,  Zone  2.  Excellent  schools,  40- 
miles  from  city.  Beautiful,  small-town 
living.  Seek  innovative,  aggressive  in¬ 
dividual  with  solid  editorial  back¬ 
ground.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements,  to  Box  222,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

YEARBOOKS 

A  Mejer  Chicago  publisher 
seeks  a  seasoned  editor  te 
head  ih  Yeerboeks  operation. 

fcl#ertin4  to  the  Editorial 
ecufree  Yice-President.  this 
iadtvMeal  eill  be  responsible 
for  etansiisf  content,  prepar¬ 
ing  ihidtett  arganixation  pro- 
daction  and  lupervisinq  an 
editorial  staff.  The  successful 
candidate  nwst  bring  to  this 
position  significant  magazine 
or  newspaMr  editorial  experi¬ 
ence.  censidereble  competen¬ 
cy  as  an  editor,  writer  and 
stylist^  and  a  proven  ability  to 
argamta  work  and  supervise 
people.  Success  in  this  position 
will  afford  the  incumbent  op¬ 
portunities  or  increased  eai- 
ferial  responsibilities.  Salary 
is  open,  and  will  reflect  Me 
individual's  current  level  of 
achievement.  Send  resumi  and 
salary  history,  in  confidence, 
to  lox  242.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Large  east 
coast  metropolitan  daily  seeks  person 
with  seseral  years  experience  on  a 
major  newspaper  as  editorial  writer. 
Job  learie  to  position  of  chief  editorial 
writer.  Top  salary  and  benefits  avail¬ 
able.  Submit  resumi,  clippings  and 
current  earnings,  in  confidence,  to  Box  , 
235.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

.\N  EQUAL  OPPOBTU.MTY  EMPLOYER 


General  Motors 
Research 
Laboratories  Has 
Immediate  Opening  For 

SCIENCE  WRITER 

Expanding  programs  in  physi¬ 
cal  and  environmental  sciences 
at  the  General  Motors  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  have  cre¬ 
ated  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  science  writer.  Applicants 
must  have  proven  ability  to 
translate  research  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Ph.D.’s  into  interest¬ 
ing  feature  articles  for  the 
technical  and  scientific  com¬ 
munity.  Experience  as  staff 
writer  or  editor  for  major  tech¬ 
nical  magazine  preferred. 


You  will  be  working  in  the  cam¬ 
pus-like  environment  of  the  330 
acre  General  Motors  Technical 
Center. 

If  this  position  interests  you. 
please  forward  your  resume  and 
writing  samples  to: 

L  R.  BUZAN,  Head 
Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Lab. 
Warren,  Michigan  48090 

An  Equal 

Opportunity  Employer 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  PERSON  with 
skill  and  siwed  in  writing,  editing, 
make-up  for  Atlanta  area  small  daily. 
Contact;  Gainer  Bryan,  Gwinnett 
New's.  Lawrenceville,  Ga.  30245. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume :  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  oi>enings.  ■ 
F'ull  range  of  editorial,  advertising,  i 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


ONE-MAN  BUREAU  —  Competent, 
young  reporter-photographer  with  at 
least  two  years  experience,  to  organize 
news  and  feature  coverage  in  moun¬ 
tainous  Southwest  Virginia  and  live- 
wire  Tennessee  daily.  Glood  spot  for  a 
honeymoon.  Send  3  to  5  feature  sam¬ 
ples  to  Executive  Editor,  Kingsport 
iTenn.)  Times-News. 

EXPANDING  South  Florida  PM  has 
openings  for  reporters,  preferably 
some  experience.  Full  details  to  Box 
228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Associate  Editor 

To  $18,000 

Prestige  Mid-South  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Feature  writer.  Newspaper  or 
magazine  experience.  Photo  ability 
helpful.  Minimum  travel.  Liberal  bonus 
and  profit-sharing.  $27,000  potential. 
(Reply  100%  confidential.  Company 
pays  interview,  fee  and  moving  ex¬ 
penses.) 

LEE  WHIPPLE  personnel  service 
8  N.  ’Third  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn  38103 


IH  SUNNY  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 
Opportunity  tor  experienced  person  as 
assistant  city  editor  for  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen — #0,000  F.M. — to  help  run  3- 
pOrsoji  eity  deek.  Contact:  Dale  Wal¬ 
ton,  Managing  Editor,  P.O.  Box  5027, 
Tacsoa,  Arts. — #8703. 


FINANCIAL/ INDUSTRIAL  WRITER 
Leading  northeast  metropolitan  daily/ 
Sunday.  Exiwrience  required:  also  col- 
j  lege  d«vree.  $273 — 37*/*;  hour  week--  j 
'  plus  fringe  benefits  and  pension.  Ref¬ 
erences  re<iuired.  Box  260,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

I  -- ; 

[  NA’nONWIDE  GROUP.  Frequent  op¬ 
portunities,  all  phases  of  daily  editorial 
o|>erations.  Send  resume,  interests.  Box  | 

!  262.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  | 

I  NEWS  EDITOR  for  our  large  semi- 
I  weekly.  University  city,  suburban.  $170 
weekly  plus  exi>ense.  Ed  Livermore, 

I  Jr.  (405)  341-2121. 

I  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  offset  j 
I  daily  (13,000  circulation)  choice  loca- 
'  tion  on  gulf  in  S.  W.  E'lorida.  New 
I  plant,  strong  area  for  local  sports.  Send 
resume  and  i>ersonal  picture  to  T.  E.  , 

'  Hayer,  associate  e<iitor.  Naiiles  Daily 
News,  Naples,  E'la.  33940;  or  phone 
(813)  649-3161.  j 

WE’RE  ON  THE  MOVE  1 

Emphasis  on  local  coverage  has  paid  | 
off.  Circulation  rose  12%  last  year.  We  ' 
need  an  assistant  city  ^itor  to  help  us  I 
keep  up  the  pace.  We’re  looking  for 
^iting  and  rei)orting  exiierience,  imag-  ( 
1  ination.  professional  pride  and  amhi-  j 
j  tion.  Write  Joe  Harper,  managing  edi-  i 
tor.  The  Ilaleigh  Times,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ! 
I  —27602.  I 


GROW  WITH  US  I 

The  Louisville  Times,  one  of 
the  leading  metropolitan  af¬ 
ternoon  dallies  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  is  expanding.  We  need: 

v'  TWO  PROS  TO  JOIN  the  report¬ 
ing  staff,  men  or  women  who  can 
cover  the  hard  news  with  a  human 
touch. 

A  DIGGING  REPORTER  who  can 
make  local  business  news  easy  for 
the  man  on  the  street  to  under¬ 
stand. 

We  have  a  young,  dedicated 
staff.  We  believe  a  newspa¬ 
per  should  be  easy  to  read 
and  easy  to  understand  as 
well  os  being  informative. 
Maybe  you  should  be  with  I 
us.  Write  to:  i 

MICHAEL  J.  DAVIES 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  40202 


IN  VIRGINIA  we  publish  one  of  the 
state’s  largest  circulated  weeklies  and 
several  industrial  papers.  Looking  for 
writer  bright,  quick,  versatile,  exiieri- 
enced,  to  ad<l  to  our  staff.  Contact 
Malcolm  Cde.  Henry  County  Journal, 
Bassett,  Va.  24065. 

WASHINGTON  BI'REkAU  for  substan-  | 
tial  n4>wsi>a|>er  jzntup  needs  reporter  i 
with  3-4  years  ex|»erience  for  reKional  , 
coveraKe  of  nation's  capital.  Box  276.  ! 
&litor  &  Publisher.  I 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  non-met  daily 
in  fast-Krowine:  market  needs  younK. 
afzfirressive  production  manaK^r.  Good 
starting  salary  for  right  person;  out¬ 
standing  fringes;  great  area  in  which 
to  live.  Send  resume  Box  220«  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

pmuFliELATioys^^ 


Are  You  a  Top  Business 
Writer/Editor 
Ready  to  Move  Into  PR? 

One  of  Detroit’s  largest  — 
and  growing — PR  agencies  needs 
one  more  account  executive. 
You’ll  serve  up  to  four  business 
and  financial  accounts — writing, 
planning,  contact  with  top 
management.  You’ll  need  strong 
story  sense,  with  skill  to  handle 
almost  any  type  of  writing  proj¬ 
ect  and  any  business  subject, 
make  the  dull  interesting  and 
the  complex  clear. 

Starting  salary  up  to  the  high 
teens,  profit-sharing,  fringes 
room  to  grow.  Send  resume, 
salary  history.  All  replies  will  be 
acknowledged.  Please  air  mail 
replies. 

Box  282,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SYISDICATES _ 

WEST  COAST  SYNDICATE,  with 
wide  variety  of  features,  seeks  sales¬ 
man  in  all  zones.  Box  271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEW’S  EDITOR  zone  2  medium-size  I 
daily.  Ekliting,  layout,  headline  writing, 
8ur>ervisory  res|>onsibilities.  $9,300  to 
start  wth  excellent  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Great  opportunity  for  young 
deskman  who  wants  more  resimnsibili-  | 
ties.  Ideal  8|>ot  to  live.  AH  reiplies  i 
answered.  Box  283.  Eklitor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATTILY  j 

Fast,  aggressive,  exi>erienced  reporter  1 
with  knowledge  of  camera  foi  take- 
charge  position  on  small  pai)er  in  U.  S.  | 
Virgin  Isjands.  May  be  man  oi  woman.  i 
OpiKjrtunity  for  extra  income  in  addi-  , 
tion  to  weekly  salary.  State  minimum 
pay  will  acceiH.  and  date  available  to 
start.  Enclose  resume  and  sanqde  of  : 
writing  in  first  lettei.  Must  be  lilK?ral 
in  views  and  able  to  work  among  mi¬ 
nority  group.  Write  to  Box  275  Editor  . 
&  Publisher.  < 


FREE  L.4\tE 

STRINGERS — Trade  monthly  na®  as 
signments :  interviews,  success  stories, 
merchandising  articles,  etc.  Shi'w  is 
what  you’ve  done.  P.O.  Box  T  Hock 
ville  Centre.  N.Y.— 11571. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

A’TT’N:  J-SCHOOLS— Ph.D.  (Politi¬ 
cal  Science),  15  years’  experience 
metro  dailies,  now  tenured  full  pro¬ 
fessorship  (Political  Science)  top  uni¬ 
versity,  3  liooks.  Interested  in  Dean- 
ship  or  Chairmanship.  Box  269.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

TKI  LY  DEDICATED  XEWSI'AI’ERMAN 
to  reliK-ate.  Conscientious,  innovative, 
solier  cesponsible  daily /weekly  execu- 
ti'c.  Exjierience  includes  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  olumn  and  editorial  writing; 
stroig  on  advertising,  budgeting, 
w  htaluling.  training.  Many  INEA, 
state  conventions.  LP  and  offset. 
Presently  employed  midwest.  Seeks 
-uaiiHgement  job  on  daily:  would  buy 
right  weekly.  Community-minded  family 
an  healthy  49.  will  interview  week- 
"iids.  Write  Box  263.  Editor  &  Pub- 


PHOTOGRAFHY 

PHO’TOGRAPHERS ;  We  pay  top  dot  - 
lar  on  accoptancp  f4ir  scene-of  the- 
murder  photographs  and  photojfraphs 
of  bizarre  or  violent  death.  We  have 
clients  for  those  photos  that  cannot  be 
published  elsewhere.  Wuer^  Thomav 
Ramirez,  News  Bureau,  National  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  2717  N  Fulavki  Road. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60639  t312)  235-7600. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMW  WANIEP: 
union  shop;  offset.  Good  position  with 
good  group  in  Zone  6.  Reply  to  Box 
218,  Editor  &.  Publisher,  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  and  salary  d*- 
sired.  Box  218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  manager 

‘  BUS  Nes"  m/^NaGER.  or 
r-*UBLISHER 

Outstanding  re<*<'rr|  of  30  years  in  all 
I  1‘hrtjvet  )f  '>\j**i’ie8R  All  advertising 
'  departments,  circulation  manager  5 
y*tf:  pi*oniotion  ina/iage:  10  years. 

•  V'lsinetsS  ;:i  a^er  5  yeais.  general 
v.anager  i  years. 

Budget  and  forecast,  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  and  management  for  three  pub¬ 
lishers.  St-eKH  T=ew  challenge  due  to 
‘  change  m  ‘wnership.  Excellent  refer- 
;  encea. 

j  Age  >4,  excellent  health.  Offer  10  or 
'  .nore  years  to  managerner-t  of  your 

*  proiiei^y  in  50  to  200.000  circulation. 

Need  $25  30,000,  with  inc'entivefl. 

I  Available  at  Inland  meeting  in 
'  Houst  »n,  ANPA  in  York,  or  at 

I  yi»ui  convenien4‘e  Ask  foi  ‘^ume  and 
j  arvHcgc  foi  intenie'v  Write  Box  274, 

I  Kd'^4*r  A  Pubiishei 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CARTOONISTS 


SPORTS  CARTOONIST,  nationally- 
known,  46,  with  25  years'  experience, 
includinii'  editorial,  desires  relocation. 
Top  honors,  references.  Box  163,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


TOP  CIRCULATOR  available  nowl  21 
years’  experience — 16  on  large  com¬ 
petitive  daily — 6  as  director  of  100,000 
class  daily  and  Sunday.  Box  231,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AGGREiSSIVE  CM,  fully  experienced 
in  all  areas  of  circulation  promotion 
and  development.  Prefer  areas  2,  3,  4. 
6.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER — family  man, 
solid  experience  with  all  phases  of 
Little  Merchant  Plan,  100,000-Plus 
p.m.  daily — desires  opportunity  with 
smaller  daily  in  Zone  6  .  Available 
nowl  Box  239,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGED  available 
immediately  I  15  years’  experience — 6 
with  medium-size  daily  &  Sunday.  Top- 
notch  in  all  phases;  heavy  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  circulation  growth.  Box  234, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Superb  personal  sales  record  coupled 
with  a  solid  background  as  advertising 
director  of  dailies  (20M-100M)  in  com¬ 
petitive  situations.  Outstanding  rev¬ 
enue  increases  as  a  result  of  mature 
leadership  and  organization.  Resume. 
Box  261,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

IDAHO  AND  OKLAHOMA  DAILIES: 
Ebtperienced  reporter,  29,  married,  J- 
degree  University  of  Oklahoma,  wants 
to  leave  Southeast  metro  for  feature 
post.  Box  164,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WRITER  wants  job  as  re¬ 
porter/photographer.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  editing  newsletter,  government, 
and  political  campaign.  Box  170,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  USAF;  CAPTAIN  wanU  man¬ 
aging-writing  job  on  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  student  publications  advisor 
position  with  college.  Newspaper,  staff 
management  experience.  Eiditor  of  two 
USAF  newspapers.  Worked  on  copy 
desk  of  medium-size  daily.  USAF 
spokesman  on  White  House-directed 
project.  Presently  Information  Officer 
for  major  USAF  base.  J-degree, 
MA  (management),  married,  extensive 
travel.  Challenge  me — I’ll  strengthen 
the  direction  and  purpose  of  your 
publication.  Any  area — interviewing 
nowl  Write  Box  169,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTSWRITER— Not  Daley  or  Smith 
(YET)— but  YOUNG.  25.  8-year  vet 
daily,  weekly,  radio.  Sports  editor,  edi¬ 
tor  college  paper,  (jompetent,  hard 
worker.  Any  zone.  Box  163,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

J-GRAD  STUDEINT,  25,  desires  sum¬ 
mer  internship  in  Boston.  Cape  Cod 
or  #1  area ;  2  years  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising;  now  turning  to  writing, 
photography.  B.S.J..  Ohio  University. 
Box  214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMEHl  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
midwestem  weekly  is  seeking  position 
as  reporter-editor  with  newspaper  in 
Pacific  Northwest  area :  Oregon, 
Washington,  British  Columbia.  (College 
degree — excellent  references.  Box  199, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

RICK  miEJDMAN,  most  recently  with 
Paddock  Publications — formerly  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  magazine — will  lis¬ 
ten  to  any  interesting  offer  on  maga¬ 
zine.  newspai>er  or  college  teaching. 
Write:  820  N.  Salem,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. — 60004;  or  call  (312)  392- 
1192. 


EDITORIAL 


1  PHOTOGRAPHER,  1  REPORTER: 
Team  with  20  years  combined  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  return  to  assignments  and 
deadlines  on  medium-sized  or  large 
daily  after  academic  stint.  Early  30’s, 
youthfully  aggressive,  yet  mature.  Both 
addicted  to  journalism  and  must  work, 
but  not  necessarily  as  a  team.  Write 
to:  Nelson  or  Judith  Brooks,  17  Wild¬ 
wood  Park,  (Tarbondale,  III. — 62901. 

REIPORTER,  30,  seeks  spot  on  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Available  nowl  Gregorson, 
806  1st  St.,  S.W.,  Rochester,  Minn. — 
56901. 

GRAD  STUDEINT — soon  to  get  degree 
in  journalism — seeks  position  under 
good  editor.  Primarily  interested  in 
developing  journalistic  abilities.  Box 
213,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITE31 — 6  years’  writing 
sports;  college  grad;  currently  writing 
sports  for  daily  paper.  Desire  sports- 
writing  position,  any  zone.  Box  209, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL 

EMPLOYED  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
combining  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  byline  reporting ;  editing  weekly 
papers;  feature;  investigative;  col¬ 
umn  ;  all  beats.  Record  stands  acid 
test.  Florida  preference.  Box  192,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  24,  seeks  job  with 
newspaper.  Background  in  all  sports. 
M.A.  degree  in  Journalism.  Any  zone. 
Box  169,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

BUSY  WEEKLIES. 

SMALL,  GROWING  DAILIES 
SELF-STARTING  WOMAN  reporter, 
feature  writer;  some  camera;  can  edit 
copy,  sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J- 
degree.  Over  50.  Northwest  native, 
hiker,  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Want  to 
relocate  Montana.  Idaho,  Oregon. 
Washington,  British  Columbia,  north¬ 
ern  California.  B<n  1687,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

1970  PRINCETON  GRADUATE  with 
A.B.  in  EInglish  seeks  reporting/edit¬ 
ing  position.  Zone  and  size  of  paper 
are  open.  Will  furnish  writing  sample, 
resume,  and  references  on  request. 
Box  269,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  NEWSMAN  WITH 

BUSINESS  SAVVY 
If  you  want  a  top-notch  newspaper¬ 
man  who  also  knows  how  to  manage 
the  business  end  of  a  particular  facet 
or  the  total  operation,  then  look  no 
further.  I  have  a  background  that  in¬ 
cludes  numerous  writing  awards,  out¬ 
standing  performance  as  a  deskman, 
awards  in  photography,  and  a  meteoric 
career  that  saw  me  rise  from  reporter 
to  publisher  in  nine  years.  I  have 
been  a  news  bureau  manager,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  a  27,000  circulation  daily, 
^itor  of  a  magazine,  and  publisher 
of  a  twice-a-week  paper  during  my  10- 
year  career.  J-grad.  34.  Married. 
Sober.  EJxcellent  references.  Write  Box 
229,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN  seeks  desk  or 
rewrite  job.  Major  beats  plus  Viet¬ 
nam  ;  some  trade  press  and  production 
background.  J-grad,  34.  Zone  2  pref¬ 
erably.  Box  247,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEJWSMAN — 34 — 15  years’  experience 
(12  years  reporting,  3  years  as  desk- 
man)  seeks  poet  as  copy  editor  and/or 
feature  writer — any  zone.  Box  263, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  TOP-FLIGHT  city,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  slotman,  copyreader,  rewriteman, 
reporter;  flair  for  guiding  young  re¬ 
porters.  Box  265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— COLLEGE  E3DITOR  of 
major  Elastem  University  paper  seeks 
immediate  retorting  job  with  small 
daily  or  busy  weekly.  Elxperienced  in 
news  reporting,  feature  writing,  copy 
editing,  layout  design ;  eager  to  learn 
more  about  newspaper  trade.  Will  re¬ 
locate;  have  clips  and  references.  Box 
246,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


need  help  on  pressure  days 

but  budget  won’t  take  added  full- 
timer?  Elxiierienced,  mature  woman 
reporter,  feature  writer;  some  camera; 
J-degree.  Will  relocate  for  4-day  week, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana, 
northern  California.  British  Columbia, 
^x  1667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REI’ORTEIR  with  all-round  experience 
wants  spot  requiring  enthusiasm,  dedi¬ 
cation  and  news  instinct — any  area. 
Box  241,  Editor  &  I^iblisher. 

YOUNG.  AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR 
of  27,000  daily  seeks  ixisition  on 
larger  daily.  Solid  news  and  adminis¬ 
trative  background.  Creative,  but  cost- 
conscious.  Not  being  forced  out.  Top 
references.  Box  261,  Editor  &  I^lb- 
lisher. 

TOM  NIEJLSEIN,  newswriter,  column¬ 
ist,  photographer,  seeks  full-respon¬ 
sibility  challenge  in  entertainment/ 
feature  section.  Skills  in  interpreta¬ 
tion,  interview,  opinion,  feature,  pre¬ 
diction.  Will  build  2-4  pages  daily  in 
live  events  and  happenings.  Can  dou¬ 
ble  on  radio  or  TV.  Nikon  equipped. 
Innovative,  ambitious  and  influencing. 
Good  at  eating,  music  and  being  where 
the  news  occurs.  Prefer  California  or 
Florida,  will  work  where  I’m  kept 
busiest.  7374  Doubloon,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.— 49508;  or  (616)  949-7347. 

NEWSMAN,  46,  slightly  battered  but 
still  game  after  4  years  as  capitol  cor¬ 
respondent  and  investigative  reporter 
for  2  TV  and  one  radio  stations  in 
Scandal  ridden  Southern  state.  Wants 
resixinsible  job  with  earning  or  profit 
potential.  Willing  to  try  new  field.  14 
years  with  AP,  2  with  weeklies  and 
daily.  EJarly  experience  with  ads,  cir¬ 
culation  and  camera.  Box  277,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  E3>ITOR  with  20  years 
experience  turning  out  award-winning 
weeklies.  Looking  for  challenging  oi>- 
portunity.  Can  handle  staff,  layout, 
editorials,  all  phases  of  editorial  op¬ 
eration.  Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RELIGION  WRITER  on  city  daily 
seeks  new  opportunity.  Background 
and  experience  to  give  religion  beat 
thorough,  lively  coverage.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  279,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  WRITER,  PHOTOGRAPHER 
25,  seeks  position  with  publisher 
of  audiovisual  materials.  Princeton 
graduate.  Production  experience.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  short  stories.  Zones  1  and  2 
preferred.  Box  284,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

M.A.  JOURNALISM,  years  wire 
service  now  seeks  challenging  report¬ 
ing  position.  Metropolitan  daily  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  280,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


N.Y.  STRINGEni — Business,  TV,  com¬ 
munications,  advertising  news.  Box 
183,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS,  con¬ 
sultant  to  McGraw-Hill,  Random 
House,  Prentice-Hall,  etc.,  will  review 
books  and  articles;  also  free  to  accept 
in-depth  assignments  and  act  as  con¬ 
sultant.  Box  258,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

PHOTOCOMP  MACHINIST,  Photon- 
trained?  Elxtensive  electronic  back¬ 
ground.  Want  opportunity  to  learn 
about  complete  production.  Zone  5-7-8. 
Box  267,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY 

AWARD-WINNING  British  newspaper 
photographer,  world-wide  experience — 
now  covering  most  major  U.S.  events 
— will  accept  some  select  additional 
assignments.  Ebetensive  color  and  B  & 
W  file  on  Africa,  Asia,  etc.  Elxcellent 
portfolio.  Color  editions  preferred. 
Box  9.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  J-grad.,  freelance 
ad,  Viet  combat  experience,  seeks 
full-time  work.  Will  consider  some  re¬ 
porting.  Resume  on  request.  Box  233, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRF3SSIVE  free-lance  photographer, 
23,  married,  seeks  position  on  daily. 
Any  zone  considered.  Write  Box  210, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Proven 
cost  record:  hot  type,  photooomp,  com¬ 
puter  and  all  new  equipment.  Resum4, 
top  references.  Available  April  1972. 
Box  179,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 

AMBITIOUS  Juno  72  BS  Grad,  11 
years  experience  newspaper  production 
desires  position  first  or  second  line 
management.  Contact  Reece  i^tzlaff, 
8905  Sawtelle  Way,  Sacramento,  CA. 
95826. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  COVERAGE 
Denver-based  proven  sales  pro  seeks 
representation  for  consumer,  business, 
financial,  travel-recreation  publications 
and  newsijapers.  Will  cover  all  8 
Mountain  States.  Appreciate  receiving 
sample  copy. 

MOUNTAIN  MEDIA  SALES  CO. 

P.O.  Box  F 
Denver,  Colo. — 80209 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Libel  and  privacy 


“The  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  law  of 
libel  which  the  American  communications 
media  long  lived  with,  and  were  inhibited 
by,  has  been  all  but  repealed,”  writes 
Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California. 

But  lest  that  be  too  consoling  to  editors, 
a  report  from  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  says  that  recent  lower 
court  decisions  involving  “the  privacy- 
press  area”  indicate  that  privacy  inva¬ 
sions  impose  significant  limits  on  press 
freedom. 

In  an  article  in  The  Quill  for  February, 
Prof.  Coonradt  says:  “There  is  no  longer 
any  reason  why  a  conscientious,  hard¬ 
working,  well-trained  journalist  should 
live  in  dread  of  a  huge  libel  action.  He 
may  be  sued  and  lose  in  the  trial  courts, 
for  juries  still  don’t  like  the  media.  But  if 
he  carries  his  case  to  higher  courts,  or 
argues  well  before  the  trial  judge,  he  will 
escape  all  penalty  (except  attorney’s 
fees)  so  long  as  he  has  not  been  guilty  of 
‘highly  unreasonable  conduct  constituting 
“an  extreme  departure  from  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  investigation  and  reporting  ordi¬ 
narily  adhered  to  by  responsible  publish¬ 
ers.’  ” 

He  reports  “the  quotation  is  from  a 
1969  decision  absolving  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  a  libel  charge  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  financial  story,  partially  untrue, 
that  badly  damaged  the  reputation  of  a 
corporation  and  reduced  the  value  of  its 
stock.  The  ruling  is  typical  of  scores  of 
court  decisions  recorded  since  1964.  The 
cases  trace  a  truly  revolutionary  change 
in  libel  law  over  the  last  seven  years.” 

Erosion  of  the  traditional  law  of  libel 
has  been  almost  continuous  since  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  (1964)  in  the  New 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan  case,  the  author 
states.  The  Court  ruled  “the  Constitution¬ 
al  guarantees  require,  we  think,  a  federal 
rule  that  prohibits  a  public  official  from 
recovering  damages  for  a  defamatory 
falsehood  relating  to  his  official  conduct 
unless  he  proves  that  the  statement  was 
made  with  ‘actual  malice,’  that  is,  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  vras  false  or  with  a 
reckless  disregard  of  whether  it  was  false 
or  not.” 

In  subsequent  cases  “the  entire  Court 
accepted  the  view  that  the  existence  of  a 
‘public  issue’  was  sufficient  to  invoke  the 
new  dispensation  against  libel,  and  there¬ 
by  added  ‘public  figure’  to  the  list  of  those 
who  were  subject  to  the  sting  of  open  and 
robust  debate  and  must  forfeit  redress  if 
they  were  subject  to  damaging  charges 
that  might  not  be  wholly  true.  'The  broad¬ 
er  rule  came  in  two  cases:  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  V.  Butts,  and  Associated  Press  v. 
Walker,  The  rule  made  it  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  person  in  the  public  eye,  or 
engaged  in  activities  of  great  public  con¬ 
cern,  to  win  a  libel  action  against  any 


reasonably  professional  and  conscientious 
publisher  or  broadcaster.” 

Prof.  Coonradt  points  out  the  Ck)urt  in 
later  cases  further  defined  the  term  “actu¬ 
al  malice”: 

“There  must  be  sufficient  evidence  to 
permit  the  conclusion  that  the  defendant 
in  fact  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  publication.  Publishing 
with  such  doubts  shows  reckless  disregard 
for  truth  or  falsity  and  demonstrates  ac¬ 
tual  malice.” 

“When  you  add  it  all  up,”  Prof.  Coon¬ 
radt  says,  “the  courts  seem  to  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  law  of  libel  thusly:  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  how’ever 
outrageous  or  mistaken,  and  has  an  un¬ 
trammeled  freedom  to  express  it.  He  may 
with  impunity  bolster  his  opinion  with 
‘facts,’  however  mistaken  they  may  subse¬ 
quently  prove  to  be,  as  long  as  he  has 
investigated  sufficiently  to  satisfy  himself 
that  what  he  is  publishing  or  broadcasting 
is  probably  true.  He  should,  of  course, 
confine  his  comment  to  areas  of  ‘legiti¬ 
mate  public  concern,’  but  there  is  not 
much  to  interest  a  legitimate  newsman 
that  falls  outside  the  broad  new  defini¬ 
tion.” 

There  is  one  small  area  where  the  old 
rules  of  libel  might  still  operate.  Prof. 
Coonradt  notes,  “that  where  neither  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  public  issues  nor  public 
figures  are  involved — purely  private  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  purely  private  acts.” 

It  is  here  particularly,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  areas,  that  “privacy — ^the  right  to  be 
left  alone”  could  become  involved.  There 
was  a  landmark  case  here  also — Time, 
Inc.  V  Hill  in  1967 — in  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  since  then  erosion  has  taken 
place  in  lower  court  interpretations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephen  McCray,  a  candidate 
for  master’s  degree  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  who  wrote  “Privacy:  A  Chilling 
Tort”  for  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center. 

According  to  Dean  William  Prosser  of 


the  University  of  California  Law  School, 
Mr.  McCray  writes,  “the  tort  of  privacy  is 
actually  four  torts”; 

1.  Intrusion  upon  the  plaintiff’s  seclu¬ 
sion  or  solitude,  or  into  his  private  affairs. 

2.  Public  disclosure  of  embarrassing 
private  facts  about  the  plaintiff. 

3.  Publicity  which  places  the  plaintiff  in 
a  false  light  in  the  public  eye. 

4.  Appropriation,  for  the  defendant’s 
advantage,  of  the  plaintiff’s  name  or 
likeness. 

The  Time,  Inc.  v  Hill  case  involved  a 
1955  article  in  Life  about  the  opening  of  a 
new  play,  “The  Desperate  Hours”  in 
which  a  family  is  held  hostage  by  escaped 
convicts.  The  author  said  it  had  been  in¬ 
spired  by  a  true-life  incident  involving  the 
Hill  family.  The  family  sued  Life  for 
using  the  family’s  names  and  pictures 
without  consent  for  purpose  of  trade  or 
advertising  thereby  involving  “appropria¬ 
tion”  and  “false  light.” 

The  High  Court  in  a  majority  opinion 
upheld  the  magazine  saying  it  was  a 
newsworthy  event,  and  with  respect  to 
“false  light”  said  the  publication  could  not 
be  found  liable  unless  the  false  report  was 
made  with  malice. 

There  vrere  dissenting  opinions  and  the 
author  discusses  various  subsequent  opin¬ 
ions  in  lower  courts  that  have  added  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  legal  area.  Space  does  not 
permit  a  report  of  these  opinions,  but  the 
author  concludes: 

“The  battle  between  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be 
left  alone  will  continue  because  the  con¬ 
flict  is  irreconcilable  ...  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  clashes  between  the  two  will  come 
more  frequently.  People  have  found  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  maintain  successful 
libel  suits  against  the  media,  and  privacy 
actions  offer  a  variety  of  ways  to  obtain 
monetary  redress  for  grievances.  And 
while  the  area  of  libel  has  been  clarified 
by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the 
area  of  privacy  has  become  more  con¬ 
fused.  .  .  . 

“A  constitutional  foundation  for  privacy 
found  some  support  in  the  decision  in 
Nader  v  General  Motors  Corp.,  a  recent 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  case.  In 
ruling  that  General  Motors  had  invaded 
the  privacy  of  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader,  the  court  implied  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  privacy  existed. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  emasculation 
of  no-fault 
auto  insurance 


It  started  out  as  a  great,  non-political  idea:  Stop  the  finger  pointing;  pay  the  injured 
inunediately... regardless  of  fault;  reduce  legal  costs;  lower  insurance  premiums. 


Sadly  enough— the  great  idea  is 
now  fighting  for  its  life. 

IThe  Secretary  of  Transportation 
0  urged  state  passage  of  no-fault  legis¬ 
lation.  Many  state  insiutince  depart¬ 
ments  recommended  it.  Yet  more  than  30 
state  legislatures  have  rejected  or  failed  to 
act  on  proposals  for  changing  the  present 
auto  reparations  systems.  And  another  10 
states  haven’t  even  considered  no-fault. 

2  Even  worse,  of  the  five  states  which 
,  have  passed  no-fault  laws,  only  two  do 
even  partial  justice  to  the  principle 
of  no-fault.  Massachusetts  and  Florida.  The 
otherthree  state  legislatures —Illinois,  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Oregon— have  held  onto  the  finger¬ 
pointing  or  “fault”  principle  with  its  related 
costs  and  failures.  Of  the  five  no-fault  laws 
passed  to  date,  no  two  are  alike. 

The  situation  probably  won’t 
get  any  better. 

Strong  special  interest  groups  in  each  state 
are  chipping  away  at  meaningful  automobile 


insurance  reform,  with  differing  degrees 
of  success.  If  they  have  their  way,  most  of 
us  will  be  stuck  with  the  present  auto  liability 
system  with  all  of  its  inequities.  Or  else,  we’ll 
have  watered-down  state  legislation  mas¬ 
querading  as  no-fault. 

Tiittle”  Aetna’s  recommendation: 
Have  the  U.S.  Government 
set  minimum  standards  for 
state  no-fault  legislation. 

'The  Aetna  Insurance  Company  believes  that 
Congress  should  take  legislative  action  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  state  ad¬ 
ministered  no-fault.  The  state  legislatures 
should  then  be  given  every  chance  to  develop 
their  own  no-fault  laws  within  the  framework 
established  by  Federal  guidelines.  Natu¬ 
rally,  state  insurance  departments  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  regulate  and  administer  insurance 
plans.  But  if  no  action  is  taken  (say  in  two 
years),  the  U.S.  Government  should  step  in 
and  administer  a  no-fault  system  in  those 
states  not  complying  with  Federal 
guidelines. 


Would  you  like  more 
information  about  no-fault? 

The  Aetna  Insurance  Company  has  recently 
put  together  a  press  kit  which  includes 
background  material  on  no-fault  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  and  an  explanation  of 
“Little”  Aetna’s  proposal  favoring  Federal 
guidelines. 


If  you  would  like  to  have  a  press  kit,  clip 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us. 


Aetna  Insurance  Company 

an  affiliate  of  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company 


Aetna  Insurance  Company 
55  EHm  Street 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  yoiur  press  kit  on  no-fault. 
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